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Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn? 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week 


MOZART L. M. 


WiitiaM De Witt Hype Arr. from Mozart's Twelfth Mass 
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1. Cre - a-tion’s Lord, oe give thee thanks That this thy wane is 
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2. That thou hast not yet fin - ished man, That we are in the 
3. Be - yond the pres - ent sin and shame, Wrong’s bit-ter, cru - el, 
4. Since what we choose is oe 4 _ And what = I we 











in - com- plete; That bat-tle calls our mar -_ shaled 
mak - ing stil,— As friends who share _ the Mak - er’s 
scorch- ing blight, We see the beck - ’ning vi - sion 
yet shall be, The goal may ev - ef shine a- 
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ranks, That work a - waits our hands and feet; 
plan, As sons who know the Fa - ther’s will. 
flame, The bless - ed King - dom of the Right. 
far,— The will to win it makes us. free. A - men. 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 
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HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 


ing and beautiful 
hymnal in_ the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 


Hymns of Social 
Service, 


Hymns of Chris- 
tian Unity, 
Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
as to preach it! The 
Social Gospel will 
never seem to be 
truly religious un- 
til the church be- 
gins to sing it. 

* 8 
Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 


stanzas inside the 
staves. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett. 


Editors 


The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 


The Christian Century Press 


Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


Ally Has Now 
Become Menace . 

RANCE is justifying the worst her most cynical in- 
F  tcrorers have said of her. Indeed it is doubtful that 

any critic had an insight into the depths of the pur- 
pose which she is now executing by her invasion of Ger- 
many. The utmost any one imagined was that France 
desired and had determined upon having control of cen- 
tral Europe through diplomatic manipulation, particularly 
through her friendship for the new nations of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Jugoslavia, and by means of a 
friendly understanding with Turkey and Russia. But it 
now appears that nothing will placate her wrath and tear 
short of the utter crushing of Germany. The Versailles 
treaty invests France with the power to do under the 
forms of legality what the inhibitive influence of the United 
States barred Foch from doing in 1918—pushing the war 
to an unconditional surrender of Germany at the gates of 
Berlin. Step by step the present invasion goes forward, 
each act of resistance furnishing a pretext for a yet fur- 
ther extension of the invading movement. Where it will 
end no one may now guess. Whether Germany could 
keep up for long a passive resistance policy even if it were 
once consciously embarked upon, is doubtful. But friends 
of peace and justice will pray that she may have grace to 
do so. Meantime France is showing herself as poor a 
psychologist in respect to world opinion and sympathy as 
Germany did in 1914 Steadily she is alienating the friend- 
ship of all the rest of mankind. The process of moral isola- 
tion is plainly in operation. Britain’s official neutrality is 
ominous of deep feeling in British breasts. The United 
States looks with amazed disillusionment upon the Europe 
for whose emancipation from Prussianism we broke all 





traditions and sent millions of men across the sea to fight. 
Americans hate Prussianism no matter what name it wears 
or in what land it lives. If the demon was cast out of 
one nation only to take up its abode in another, it will 
give small satisfaction to America’s youth that they par- 
The alienation 
of America’s romantic affection for France began, so far 
as popular feeling was concerned, with Premier Briand’s 
speech at the Washington conference. 
deeper by the reparations negotiations of the past year, 


ticipated in the forcible act of exorcism. 


It has been carried 


the surprising revelation of France’s activities and affini- 
ties in the near east, and her unwillingness to join a policy 
to reduce navies; and it was confirmed by the visit of 
Clemenceau his almost 
to the mind of America. 


and Teutonic(!) insensitiveness 
If Germany was a world menace 
eight years ago, France is playing that part today to the 


terror of all nations. 


Let Us Have a 
New Peace! 

HE failure of the peace has now been writ in deeds 

and events so clear and stark that no one can longer 
have hope in the arrangements made at Versailles. The 
perfidy of the allies in dictating terms of peace which 
wantonly violated the solemn promises which conditioned 
the armistice has borne its logical fruit in the invasion of 
Germany, by France. The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, meeting at The Hague in Decem- 
ber, with Miss Jane Addams presiding, passed a resolution 
calling for a reconsideration of the peace terms in the most 
thoroughgoing fashion. The conference, composed of III 
international and national organizations, representing 20 
million members, declares that the present terrible state of 
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Europe and its reactions on the rest of the world are the 
result not only of the world war but also in very large 
measure of the existing peace treaties. “These treaties,” 
says the resolution, which follows in full, “are contrary 
to the armistice terms (e. g., President Wilson’s fourteen 
points.) They are inconsistent with the spirit of the league 
of nations as expressed in the preamble of the covenant, 
and do in fact ‘endanger the people of the world.’ (arti- 
cle 19 of the covenant.) They have proved disastrous 
alike from the political, economic, military and psychical 
aspects: They have: (a) Prevented economic recon- 
struction on a basis of international co-operation and the 
satisfaction of international interests by treating this mat- 
ter as one to be settled by those nations alone which achiev- 
ed military predominance in the world war. (b) Recog- 
nized and created animosities and suspicions which make 
disarmament by land, sea and air increasingly difficult and 
the abolition of chemical and bacteriological warfare prac- 
tically impossible. (c) Retarded the establishment of a 
league of nations universal, democratic and fully effective. 
Therefore, this conference demands a new peace based on 
new international agreements, and its members resolve to 
work unremittingly by every means in their power to bring 
about the convening of a world congress through the in- 
strumentality of the league of nations, of a single nation 
or a group of nations in order to achieve a new peace.” 
The glory of the United States in refusing to ratify the 
treaty is now revealed in a more glorious opportunity to 
take the lead in demanding a reconstruction of the peace 
on the terms President Wilson originally promised. 


Auto Suggestion 
and Religion 


ey and his clinics have caught the imagination of 
the American people. In a nation of over-fed and 
over-stimulated people there are millions of half-well peo- 
ple whom the physicians call “chronics.” They form a 
good public for every kind of psychic healing cult. Coué 
He has applied a method 
that has been known to the world of science for the past 


has not originated anything. 
half century and more. He mixes up no religious dogma 
with his work. With the skepticism of the typical French- 
man he says he never has lost faith in religion since ‘ie 
never had any, though he is a nominal Catholic. His the- 
ories and popular clinics are considerably disturbing to 
the Christian Scientists, however. As near as Mrs. Eddy 
ever came to finding a devil, she found him in a malign 
force called animal magnetism. The Christian Scientists 
are busy explaining to the world that there is not the least 
similarity between their system and that of Coué. He 
heals by suggestion while they heal by the use of “a divine 
principle.” However, the trained psychologist can find but 
little difference either in methods or results. The Episco- 
pal church has an official commission on healing. Dr. 
Edward S. Cowles is a member of this commission. In 
St. Mark’s-in-the-Bowerie on January 14 he contrasted 
the methods of Coué with those of James Moore Hickson 
who was greatly exploited by the Episcopal churches some 
time since. He declared that Mr. Hickson had done his 
patients immeasureable harm by making many of them 
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believe that God had broken his compact with them. He 
said: “Coué’s claims are simple in comparison, and his be- 
liefs are confined to the power of healing within one’s 
self.” Dr. Cowles believes that Coué is doing a great deal 
of good in his clinics. Less favorable is the judgment 
of Prof. Francis L. Strickland, who teaches psychology 
of religion in Boston University. He says: “But, says 
Coué, give imagination the right of way. Not through 
will but through imagination can the powers of auto-sug- 
gestion be realized. But we must ask, at what price? And 
the answer is, at the price of vacating in large measure 
the cognitive powers—the powers of judgment and reason. 
This will be liable to blur discrimination between fact and 
fancy. And a mental process that does this is by no means 
free from danger.” His objection to Coué lies with equa! 
force against all purveyors of psychic healing. »,' 


Hunting for a 
Distinctive Plea 


ENOMINATIONS find their esprit de corps vanish- 

ing with the new outlook upon life and religion. Once 
each sect set up a group of sacred principles which must be 
defended by this body, lest they vanish from the earth. 
It is very hard these days to find such a group of principles 
of which any of the older evangelical sects may claim to 
be distinctive protagonists. A Baptist paper sets up five dis- 
tinctive Baptist principles. They are stated briefly thus: No 
sacerdotalism. No hierarchy. The New Testament our 
authority. A regenerate church membership. The separa- 
tion of church and state. How Baptists can claim any dis- 
tinction in relation to any of these principles is hard to 
understand. No denomination represented in the Federal 
Council of Churches believes either in sacerdotalism or a 
hierarchy. All the denominational neighbors of the Bap- 
tists assert with equal insistence that they, too, take the 
New Testament as their authority. Even those churches 
that still have creeds, subordinate the creeds to the New 
Testament from which it is assumed the creed derives its 
validity. And with respect to creed it is pretty much a 
difference not between creed and no creed but between a 
written creed and an unwritten creed. Which one of the 
evangelical churches does not believe in a regenerate mem- 
bership? The pedo-baptist churches impute to their chil- 
dren a share in the covenant relationships of their parents. 
But even though Baptists do not practice infant baptism 
there are many other communions that do not practice it. 
In the matter of the separation of church and state, even 
the high churchman of England and America will for 
the most part join cause with the Baptists. In England 
it is the ritualists themselves who are often most interest- 
ed in such a separation. There is not in the list a single 
distinctive Baptist principle. The Disciples used to talk 
about such a list of distinctive doctrines. It was claimed 
that they held uniquely to the authority of Jesus Christ. 
That became ludicrous in the light of larger religious 
knowledge. They insisted that they alone were willing to 
“speak where the Bible speaks and to be silent where the 
Bible was silent.” Yet they divided over two questions 
never mentioned in the Bible at all. The denominational 
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shibboleths were once sincere expressions of religious dif- 
ference. Are they not fast becoming sheer ecclesiastical 
buncombe ? 


Foes of Prohibition 
Mean Business 

OW weak Samuel Gompers really is in his own 

labor circles is to be seen in his recent move to 
crganize labor in favor of the return of wines and beer. 
His waning power must be bolstered up by this appeal to 
the less decent element in the ranks of union labor. Fortun- 
ately many of the organizations connected with the Federa- 
tion of Labor are already on record on the other side of 
this question. The union man who belongs to the church— 
and contrary to popular opinion there are multitudes of 
such men—will not sacrifice his religious principles to do 
the bidding of his labor chief in a matter altogether foreign 
to the proper aims of a labor organization. Meanwhile a 
much more formidable enemy of the prohibition cause is 
to be found in the bootleggers trust which has been form- 
ed. Corrupt agents of the government, after having been 
put out of their jobs as enforcers of the Volstead act 
are now in the pay of the other crowd. Familiar with 
government methods, they are able to advise bootleggers 
with great efficiency. The unguarded sea-coast on the 
\tlantic is constantly patrolled by government boats, but 
the public prints are full of stories of the evasions of this 
iorce by rum-runners. Sometimes American whiskey is 
‘taken out of bond to be shipped to another country and is 
then smuggled back in again. British ships from the West 
Indies have been willing to earn rich rewards by engaging 
in a smuggling trade. Law enforcement is the next big 
task of the American people. It will mean the fight of a 
decade to put out of business the selfish interests that seek 
ill-gotten gains in this fashion, but it must be done if the 
American constitution and laws are not to be made a 
mockery in the eyes of the world. Meanwhile the church 
vote should continue to mete out stern justice to every 
wobbly politician who appears asking their franchise. The 
law will be enforced when the politicians are sure the 
people want it enforced. 


The Better Strategy 
of Christian Missions 


ITHIN the present generation the strategy of the 

evangelical churches on the foreign field must be 
criticized fundamentally. The new vniversity trained mis- 
sionary who has gone to the foreign field in response to the 
demand for a higher type of leader sees the native religions 
in a different light from that of his predecessors. He re- 
fuses to call these religions heathen, with the hostile emo- 
tional implications of that term. Such religicns while non- 
Christian, and lacking something which gives Christian- 
ity the preeminent place, have nevertheless many points of 
contact with the Christian faith. It seems to the new type 
of worker that the missionary strategy will be to develop 
whatever contacts can be made with Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism. The older type of missionary leader talks of 
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“absolute Christianity.” He will have no compromise of 
this thing he calls “absolute Christianity.” Perhaps he 
could hardly define the term. Christians never possessed 
absolute Christianity, unless one wishes to agree with the 
pope. Even the supposedly unchanging Catholic has con- 
tinually changed. This is only to say that the church has 
always been changing, and has always been making its 
peace with rival religions. Christianity absorbed much of 
Judaism, the form which the church took being largely de- 
termined by the synagogue. The Greek philosophies had 
more influence in creed-making than did either Jesus or 
Paul. The government of the church and many of its 
special days are more Roman than Christian. Had the 
Christianity of Jesus and Paul been an “absolute Christian- 
ity” presented to the world in final form, it would have 
died in the first century. Our conservative leaders show 
too little faith when they fear conference between Christian 
missionaries and the representatives of non-Christian re- 
ligions. What changes will be effected when Christianity 
takes over all the truth our missionaries can find in other 
religions? It is certain that these changes will funda- 
mentally affect not only the now non-Christian world, but 
Christendom itself. It is the central faith of Christian 
believers that Christ has yet to disclose in his personality 
treasures of grace that can only be discerned by the in- 
terpretation of him which a full orbed mankind can make. 
So long as only a part of mankind accepts him he is him- 
self but partially discerned. That our present form and 
conception of Christianity is final is a fallacy akin to un- 
faith. 


Can We Have an International 
Christianity? 


“WIE near eastern problem is becoming a sort of 
‘| Dante’s nightmare for many Christians. We have 
read Bishop Cannon; we have read Mr. Hughes; we 
have read the Federal Council; we have read the Near 
East Relief; we have read and we have listened. But all 
our emotion seems futile. There has not yet been placed 
before us a line of action that commands us as being at 
once effective and Christian. It looks as though thousands 
must die while the Christians of the world stand impotent. 
Nor is it likely that the near east will be the last of the 
places in which conflicting national policies bring innocent 
thousands to sorrow. There are even greater catastrophes 
in the making in the far east and in Africa. Europe itself 
is busy sowing dragon's teeth. In a dozen places there 
may come outbreaks before the end of this year, at which 
men of good will in horror will cry for some remedy. But 
what remedy is in sight, save that resort to violence which 
the best thought of Christendom now repudiates ? 

The requirement is for a Christianity that can work in- 
ternationally, using Christian methods, for the protection 
of the peoples. Such is the first and fundamental! test con- 
fronting us. Unless we measure up here, all the pleasant 
Sunday afternoons and homés for the helpless and voca- 
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tional training classes and bowling alleys and advertising once suggests itself. It is not an ideal body, for it has en 
campaigns that are being promoted among us will never always been hampered by a conservatism born of the need em 
save us. The tormented peoples are looking for an agency of holding varying bodies in line. The key to this whole wl 
of international salvation. If our kind of Christianity can line of advance will be daring, and there are encouraging 
not qualify, then we rank as merely one more extraneous signs of increasing daring on the part of the Federal Coun- O 
survival. cil. But not enough signs, yet. The evolving of such a tH 
How can we secure a Christianity that will work inter- truly international Christianity is the Federal Council’s real th 
nationally? War must be forever killed as an agency of chance. To undertake such a task will prove to be the = 
international argument. It will be a mighty stride toward council’s strongest argument for its own existence. Will it lit 
. ‘ ; cate . a . ‘ Saas ? to 
this goal if the Christian conscience can gibbet war as the be equal to so glorious a mission? } : 
international sin that it is. And the Christian church Parochial-minded functionaries who clog the church will ‘ 
’ ; : , _ eo 7 hi 
should at once take up the fight against war as it once took Protest against the financial implications of such an ad 
‘ gt : ; e . ce 
up the fight against gladiatorial combats. But the sin of vance. It will cost. It ought to cost. It ought to do pre- 
war has its roots in other sins that are equally as sinful. It cisely the thing that the league of nations cannot do, and 
is always the flowering of other sins which are complacently @ good many hundreds of millions of dollars are going : 
accepted and even systematically encouraged by people who into the league of nations. If the program, as finally , 
would be horrified at being called war-makers. Such peo- Worked out, were comprehensive enough and daring : 
ple collect the enormous profits from the oil wells of enough, it would secure financial backing in places and on . 
- u 
Tampico, or hope to collect the easy money from the Cas- 2 scale now unknown to the churches. But, aside from that, 6 
sel concessions in Kwangtung. if this is truly important, it remains for the churches to . 
There are four major, and deadly, international sins that prove that the continuation of all their stereotyped benevo- 
menace our future. The first of these is political injustice ; lent itn ga - eae ; pe = ae t 
the second is economic exploitation ; the third is racial dis- PEP ae Can OS raname on m their Cue ore _  $ ” t 
sepraes? ay gee ; : ; greater adventure is not undertaken and carried through, 
crimination; the fourth is subservience to material gain. 7 5 i 
, , the other will be of no avail. 
You can go into any one of the hundreds of developed and ; | 
aera he ‘ It is too late now for the churches to do much in the 
incipient danger spots in the world and find one or a com- : : 
" : , near east, save to feed a few hungry folk and tidy up after 
bination of these sins at the root of all the trouble. In ’ : 1 


the far east, for example, the black cloud that hovers over 
the next hundred years has been formed by all four. 

If the Christian church can be made to see that these 
are the fundamental sins that must be defeated before it 
can work as a force for international salvation (or, better, 
that it is by defeating these sins that it will work for inter- 
If it is 
content to continue to confine its attention to minor mat- 
ters, it will, in the end, lose out. 


national salvation) it may serve its present age. 


It will find itself in the 
position of a doctor who has been treating the patient for 
pimples, the morning after the patient dies of cancer. 
Only it will not, in this case, be the patient that dies. 

If these are the sins that must be met, what must the 
Christian forces do to meet them? It seems clear that 
they must raise whatever agencies are necessary, first, to 
get the facts; second, to make public the facts; third, to 
agitate the facts on a world-embracing scale, and to do it 
in absolute disregard of political advantage; and finally, 
to organize the response that the peoples make to the facts. 
These are smooth generalizations, but they constitute the 
major immediate test of Christianity. 

Such a work must, it seems clear, transcend our denomi- 
national scheme of organization. No one denomination 
has the money available; no one denomination has the wis- 
dom; no one denomination has the outlook. And it must 
be internationally undenominational. If an international 
Christian body of this kind cannot effectively carry through 
such a task, because of the nationalistic worship within us 
all, the sooner we know it the better. It will mean a deeper 
spiritual bankruptcy in our midst than we have imagined, 
and a necessity for doing a lot of first works. As the 
American agency in such a body, the Federal Council at 


the slaughter. The time to do anything Christian in the 
near east was when the infamous gamble for the oil wells 
and the rest was launched. But it is not too late in other 
parts of the world. There is a chance to deal with many 
incipient outrages now by bringing evil to full light. Will 
we do it? Have we the stuff within us to tackle such a 
job on such a scale? Is there any true international Chris- 
tianity in sight? 


Religion and Sex 


T has come to be almost universally recognized by stu- 
dents of religion as well as students of psychology that 
religion and the sex instinct are closely related to each 

other. The study of adolescent religion called attention 
to this relationship, and the study of the history of religion 
and the revival of interest in mysticism have tended 
strongly to confirm it. From its earliest and most primi- 
tive forms throughout its history, religion has been largely 
influenced by the sex instinct and on the other hand the 
sex instinct has been deeply affected by religion. 

This by no means shows, as some writers are so ex- 
treme as to claim, that religion is a product of the sex in- 
stinct. Religion is far wider than sex in its range and 
conduct. It precedes in the individual the arrival of sexual 
interest and outlasts it. It touches life at many points that 
have no relation, or but the slightest, with sex. Religious 
thought and emotion are aroused by all the deeper ex- 
periences of human life, by prosperity and adversity, by 
joy and sorrow, by the majestic and the beautiful in na- 
ture, by all that touches the deeper springs of thought and 
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emotion. It is nonsense to associate religion with sexual 
emotion alone. And yet there is a bond between them 
which cannot be ignored. 

What is the effect of religion upon the sexual instinct? 
One effect has been that of restraint. Even in the primi- 
tive rites and customs connected with puberty, religion has 
thrown its powerful aid around whatever restrictions and 
taboos made for the conservation of the tribal and family 
life. And in the development of civilization it is quite safe 
to say that the family could never have reached an es- 
tablished and permanent place without the religious in- 
hibitions by which the natural impulses of sex have been 
controlled and directed. 

In the struggle against the domination of the sex im- 
pulse, whose burning reality has been sealed within the 
breasts of millions of men and women—because of whose 
victory over selfish desire society has been kept from moral 
defeat and social ruin—nothing save religion could have 
given the necessary strength and support. In calming sex- 
ual passion and loosening its hold upon mind and body 
religion has given one of the chief evidences of its puis- 
sance. The outstanding expression of this in literature is 
the Confessions of Augustine with its vivid revelation of 
the power of Christian faith to overcome deep-seated and 
imperious sexualism. There can be no doubt that the re- 
ligious ideal and motive have power to still sexual craving 
and that it is sorely needed in many stormy hours of temp- 
tation through which even pure-minded and conscientious 
men and women have to pass. 

And yet, on the other hand, it is quite as certain that re- 
ligion not only restrains the sex instinct but sanctions and 
hallows it. In tribal initiation rites the idea of restraint 
was subservient to that of sacredness, and in almost all 
1eligions, alongside the honoring of chastity, there has been 
a contradictory, or shall we say corresponding, idea of the 
sacredness of sex. The phallic symbols which to the liter- 
alistic western mind have suggested only physical ideas, to 
the oriental mind have conveyed reverential religious sig- 
nificance, so that revolting as they may be, they should not 
be too hastily condemned as sacrilegious. 

By practically all races except when some such colorless, 
prosaic custom as our marriage by a justice of the peace 
has obtained, marriage has been regarded as having a sa- 
cred character, calling for religious sanction and cere- 
monial. This sense of the sacredness of the sex relation- 
ship, while it has been the deeper and more enduring con- 
viction of humanity as a whole, at the same time has been 
strongly counteracted by an opposite disposition to regard 
sex as a persistent sign and outcropping of a lower nature, 
something purely animal and physical, revelled in by hu- 
manity in its baser moods and moments but thrust as far 
as possible from its higher thoughts and its steadier and 
worthier habits of life. The question, which of these two 
views is right, is sufficiently clear and yet the latter and 
baser view is perpetually reasserting itself. It governs 
the thought of hosts of people, to whom sex means some- 
thing as low as it is alluring. 

Yet an active manifestation of the religious character 
of the sex impulse has appeared in the constant tendency 
to translate it, or transform it, into an expression of the 
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relation of the soul to the divine. Mysticism in all reli- 
gions, including Buddhism, Mohammedanism and Chris- 
tianity, has made use of sex love and its expressions to 
represent the intimacy and mutuality of the relation be- 
tween God and the soul. One need only recall the fre- 
quency with which the ardent love songs of the Song of 
Solomon have been made use of to symbolize the love of 
the soul, or of the church, to Christ by such ascetics as 
Bernard and Catherine of Siena and such severe Puritans 
as Ralph Erskine in Scotland and John Cotton in New 
England to realize how readily the images and language 
of sex love lend themselves to the fervor of religious de- 
votion. And yet these souls were as pure as the lilies of 
France and Italy or the snows of the north. 

Is this sublimation a directing of the sex urge into a 
new and exalted channel? Or is it the manifestation of a 
different and indescribably higher affection seizing the 
language and imagery of human love to express what 1s 
in itself inexpressible save in symbolic terms? This is a 
question to which it is extremely difficult to find an answer. 
There is much to be said for the latter interpretation. The 
most perfect communion between persons transcends sex. 
lt is grounded in those qualities of character, of person- 
ality, which are in themselves supremely attractive and ad- 
mirable and which lead to a love that is more Dantean 
than Platonic, in which sex is lost in a purer and diviner 
flame. 

At the same time no one can divest himself of his or 
her sex-nature. And if in that holy passion of the spirit 
in which the whole being goes out in adoration and love 
toward one who is supremely good and beautiful the sex 
impulse is swept into the current, its presence lends not the 
slightest taint of impurity to the higher affection. 

One finds in English poetry, of the chivalric period, 
notably in that of Spenser, a somewhat extravagant con- 
trasting of the two kinds of love, sexual and religious, 
which exalts divine love above human and hymns the 
former as necessarily supplanting the latter. In one of the 
verses of “The Hymn of Heavenly Love,” Spenser sings: 


Many lewd lays (ah! woe is me the more!) 
In praise of that mad fit which fools call love, 
I have in the heat of youth made heretofore, 
That in light wits did loose affection move; 
But all those follies now I do reprove, 

And tunéd now the tenor of my string, 

The heaveniy praises of true Love to sing. 


But are we to regard his “Epithalamium” and “Hymn in 
Honor of Love” as out of keeping with his “Hymn of 
Heavenly Love”? Have the poets really found these two 
forms of love incompatible? Poetry as a whole has not 
so witnessed. 

The chief danger cf the intrusion of sex into religion 
lies in certain group forms of mysticism where a type of 
religious emotion which is itself more physical than re- 
ligious merges with the sex impulse. The result is an 
abandonment to passion which has been a revolting per- 
version of religion from the time of the worship of “Mater 
Magna” and the abominations of the high places of Israel 
to the excesses of the Anabaptists of Miinster and the low 
moral ideals of the perfectionists and free love sects in 
America. If in revolting from these abuses and dangers 
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the church has been inclined to hold the sex relationship 
itself somewhat in suspicion and dread, it is not to be 
wondered at. That it has succeeded, so far as it has, in 
keeping the Christian home intact is one of its greatest 
achievements. The home is now in unusual peril, owing 
to the increased knowledge and freedom ot sex life. This 
throws an obligation upon the church to face the problem, 
not only with faith but with understanding, for it is one 
of extreme difficulty. 

To glance into the relation of the sex impulse to religion 
is to realize afresh what vital and often warring instincts 
and emotions lie within us, “deep-seated in our mystic 
frame,” and what vast potencies they exercise for good or 
for ill, for ennoblement or for degradation, according as 
they are ethicized and harmonized or set at enmity with 
one another. 

The task which falls upon the church today is, first of all, 
to determine clearly what it holds as to the sex impulse 
and its relation to life, and then to teach wisely and oppor- 
tunely its convictions, in order to lead people out of the 
present confusion and dismay into a sane and sacred 
realization of the possibilities of sex either to curse or 
ennoble life. The clue to the whole problem lies, as with 
so many of our problems, in the principle of the sacredness 
of personality, which is so central and controlling in Chris- 
tianity. When the individual young man or woman comes 
to realize the infinite worth of personality in himself and 
every other and what possibilities of development or degra- 
dation lie within it, the revolt from any violation of the 
sacredness of sex will be thorough and transforming. 

Such a realization of the sacredness of personality also 
opens a larger vision of the possibilities of personal de- 
velopment and communion involved in a true union and 
self-dedication of one person to another in marriage, each 
finding himself anew in the other. Out of a deeper realiza- 
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Release 


| \M weary of streets and cities, 

With their palaces of plunder; 
| would go where no man can fret me, 
Where no gossiping tongue can beset me; 
I am hungry for tempest and thunder, 
For some fastness high up in the mountains. 


_ 


am tired of the rippling of fountains, 
am worn with the lilting of ditties, 


—= 


am starved for splendor and wonder ! 


~ 


‘ities were built for dead men, 

Slain by the greed of getting; 

And streets were made for mad men, 

For men without eyes, for sad men: 

I will leave their noise and their fretting 

For some height where the dawn, at breaking, 
Announces strange worlds, where the shaking 
And shimmering stars have led men 

To dream of a heaven besetting. 
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tion of the possibilities of this innate human relationship 
will come new and beautiful fruitage in the development 
of personal life and character. 


The Sand Upon the Sidewalk 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


AST thou considered, beloved, how a small thing 
H in the wrong place, may cause Great Harm, and 

the same thing in the Right Place, small though it 
be, may be a source of Great Comfort? 

Consider a Grain of Sand. If it be in thine Eye, it 
seerneth as Great as a Mountain, and much more uncom- 
fortable. But if it be on a Slippery Sidewalk, in the time 
of Winter, then may it prevent the Doctor from sending 
his wife to California for the Winter, because thou break- 
est not thy Leg. 

Now there was a certain Suburban Town, wherein 
dwelt certain men who Gat them up in the Morning, and 
hastened to the Suburban Trains and did their business in 
a Great City. And some of them were Christians, and 
rose early in the morning and Shoveled the Snow off their 
walks; and others were Heathen Men and Publicans, who 
snored until nigh Train Time, and shoveled not at all. 
And when it Froze, they that were Righteous sprinkled 
Sand upon their walks, but the Heathen did not so. 

Now there was an evening, when certain of the men 
came home together, and there was among them one who 
put no Sand on his Walk. And they walked on together 
in safety over the walks of other men who had Sanded 
their walks. But when they struck this strip of Pavement 
then did the man’s own feet slide in due time, even as said 
the prophet concerning the wicked. And one of his feet 
went South-east and the other South-west, and his arms 
went Galley-west, and his Parcels flew in many directions. 

Now he and the other men were friends, and they helped 
him to his feet, and picked up his Parcels for him, and 
tcld him they were glad he was not Hurt. And they left 
him at his own door, and went on their way. But just as 
he was entering his own door, he heard them Laugh. And 
he hath never yet been able to rid himself of the Suspicion 
that they were laughing at him. And while he did not hear 
their Conversation, he imagined that it was something 
like this: 

It serveth him right, even as it served Haman to be 
hanged upon his own Gallows. For the man who cleaneth 
not his Walk should walk in his own Slush; and he that 
sprinkleth not Sand upon his walk prepareth for some man 
a good place to Sit Down, and it should be himself rather 
than his Neighbor. 

So it came to pass that that man always believed that 
he gained only a Measured Sympathy from his Long-Suf- 
fering Neighbors; and most folk think he got Just What 
was Coming to Him. 

And now is he one of the most careful men in town con- 
cerning his Sidewalk; yea, he hath in his Basement a Box 
of Sand, and he getteth out and useth it. And his neigh- 
bors pass by, and call him blessed. 
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Methodism and Pragmatic Christianity 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


face and tragic moral decay at its heart, saw the 

planting of the seeds of a new moral and spiritual 
life all over the English speaking world. That precise little 
Oxford scholar “with a genius for government not in- 
ferior to that of Richelieu” found one England and left 
another. Religion was born anew as Mr. Wesley and his 
captains carried on their mighty advance in the name of a 
victorious experience of the Christian life. And Francis 
Asbury and all the other apostles of the saddlebags bap- 
tizing infant villages in the name of vital piety all over the 
lands which have become your dominion* and our repub- 
lic put new moral and spiritual fiber into the life of both 
lands. They changed a world of rude battling with the 
forces of nature in America and a world of polite cynicism 
in England into a world with the light of the eternal shin- 
ing in its eyes and the passionate consciousness of the pres- 
ence of God taking a new place of command in its conduct. 

To be sure we gladly admit that we owe much to many 
a stately and noble ecclesiastical tradition. The haunting 
sense of solidarity has been put forever in the heart of 
Christendom by the Latin church. The inspiration of a 
great belief in humanity lifted into a finer meaning 
by the incarnation has moved in and out of the conscious- 
ness of many an age from the Greek church of the first 
centuries. The Lutheran church of the Reformation lifted 
the sense of the right of ti.e individual spirit to a personal 
contact with the living God into a place of emphasis which 
can never be forgotten. The Reformed churches have 
made memorable and commanding the emphasis upon the 
righteous will of God. And they have claimed the logical 
faculty as a bond servant of the kingdom of God. The 
Anglican tradition has brought a gracious loveliness into 
the expression of the religious life in many a land. The 
Independent tradition has stood for a noble intellectuality 
and for a stalwart freedom. And many of the movements 
of protest which we feel to have missed central meanings 
of the catholic faith have proven right in their assertions 
if they have been wrong in their denials. Gladly do we 
open our arms to hold the golden harvest of wisdom offered 
to us by the church universal. It is a great treasure. 
And we receive it with humble joy. 

And even as we open our hearts to this spirit of catholic 
appreciation there comes a deep consciousness that our 
own characteristic experience of religion and our own type 
of life have a significance and involve a responsibility 
which we must not ignore. The Methodist experience and 
practice of religion has far-reaching implications for us 
and for that universal church from which we have received 
so much. If one desires a phrase in which to describe the 
contribution of Methodism to the Christian life of the 
world he may speak of its emphasis upon pragmatic Chris- 


T urbane eighteenth century with its polished sur- 





*Dr. Hough was speaking these words to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist church of Canada, to which body he 
was sent as fraternal delegate from the Methodist Episcopal 
church of the United States. 


tianity. The mightiest sanction in Methodism is Christian 
experience. Everything else is seen in its light. Every- 
thing is appraised under its beneficent influence. From 
the time when John Wesley’s heart was “strangely 
warmed” until today the pragmatic test has been the Meth- 
odist criterion. 

May we ask ourselves then the question, What is the 
significance of pragmatic Christianity for the future 
of religion? In doing so we shall be also asking the ques- 
tion which has to do with the contribution of Methodism 
to the present and the future. I want to venture the asser- 
tion that there are some great human quests which can 
only- be pursued successfully under the guidance of a 
pragmatic Christianity. And in following this claim I 
believe we may see the highways of most strategic service 
for our people in the testing days which lie before us. 


I 

The most significant of all the human ways of searching 
is the quest for God. The story of man’s strange adven- 
ture in the world is full of it. Every religion is poignant 
with the pain and passion and wistful hope of it. Men 
have sought for God in ritual. They have sought for him 
in ascetic self-mutiliation. They have sought to meet him 
in submission to the behests of a church. They have 
sought to find him in stern obedience to demanding codes. 
They have sought him in the speculations of the mind. 
They have sought him in the majesty of nature and the 
exquisite beauty of art. And no earnest seeker, one dares 
to believe, has returned without some bit of gold. But 
there has been deep weariness. There has been sad dis- 
illusionment. And the way of permanent and triumphant 
security in fellowship with God has be_n missed by multi- 
tudes. It is not too much to say that that direct and mas- 
tering experience of the ethical love of God in the soul of 
man upon which Methodism built its every sanction is the 
only path which offers full and growing satisfaction to the 
passionately hungry spirit of man. To be sure this expe- 
rience has by no means been confined to Methodism but 
it has been the happiness of the Methodist people to put 
this experience in a place of unique emphasis and to keep 
it at the heart of their interpretation and experience of re- 
ligion. The God whom one has met in a personal expe- 
rience of the forgiveness and grace of Christ has much to 
say to the mind and active conscience and to the sense of 
beauty. But all this utterance is understood at last in the 
light of the glorious hour of meeting when God and the 
human spirit entered into personal fellowship. The way 
for us all in this difficult age is through that audience room 
of the spirit where we meet the Master of life in the lumi- 
nous glory of a personal deliverance. It is pragmatic 
Christianity which answers fully the passionate need which 
drives men to the quest for God. 


II 
The quest for God is itself a part of another journey of 
searching which the human spirit can by no means avoid. 
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That is the quest for certainty. The desire for something 
sure and stable in this changing world is one of the struc- 
tural desires in human life. It emerges as a mental de- 
mand in the Eleatic philosophy centuries before the coming 
of Christ. It is a haunting desire back of much of the 
restlessness of this distraught and bewildered age. From 
Heraclitus to Bergson there have been thinkers who were 
prophets of the instability of things. But even they if they 
were to be saved from utter incoherency needed some- 
thing permanent at the basis of all that was mutable. And 
even when most adventurous the mind of man is driven 
back to the desire for security in some abiding certainty 
which can be depended upon in the midst of all the flux 
of things. Men have tried to find certainty in an infallible 
church. And the church has become a tyrant of contra- 
dictory moods. They have tried to find certainty in a me- 
chanically infallible book. But the Bible loses its soul 
the moment you attempt to turn it into a book of mathe- 
matical rules. They have tried to find certainty in their 
own natures. But the kaleidoscope within has offered no 
It is when the soul of 
man meets the life of God in all the wonder of a personal 


secure and steady place of rest. 


experience of religion that a basis of certainty is really 
found. There is no apologetic like the simple words: 
“Whereas I was blind now I see.” The church has its 
contribution to make as it brings a man into the atmosphere 
of vital piety. The Bible becomes indeed God’s messenger 
as it speaks not of mechanical rules but of the life of God 
in the soul of man. The voice of human nature itself re- 
sponds when the mastery of the divine life has reached its 
deepest depths. But the deciding matter is just the mighty 
contact of the human personality with the divine life. It 
is a growing and deepening experience as the years go by. 
It is to be guided and developed by the play upon it of all 
But it 
remains true that the central and defining matter in the find- 


the other lives renewed by the same experience. 


ing of certainty is just the meeting in vital experience of 
the upreach of man’s need and the downreach of God’s 
transforming love. Pragmatic Christianity brings satts- 
faction to man’s quest for certainty. 


Ill 
In men who come to understanding of their own nature 
the quest for God and the quest for certainty comes 
sooner or later to be involved in the quest for an organic 
life. For the very disconcerting thing about the individual 
man is just his incapacity to organize all the forces of his 
life into noble unity and so to make possible a really har- 
monious character. Robert Louis Stevenson put it all too 
simply when he spoke of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Life 
would not be so terribly difficult if there were only two 
of each of us. With more insight but with a curiously 
mixed bit of mathematics Matthew Arnold wrote: 
Each strives nor knows for what he strives 
And each half lives 
\ hundred different lives. 


As a matter of fact there is a whole community of each 
of us. Our selves have the most contradictory likes and dis- 
likes. They want the strangest and most different sorts ot 
things. Whole armies of them march and countermarch 
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upon the arena of our inner life. And really that is too 
promising a figure. For a good deal of the time they are 
fighting each other in hopeless confusion. The battle for 
an organic life is the fundamental fight for every man. 
And the quest for a purpose noble enough, for a devotion 
great and high enough to master and bend about it all the 
forces of our life is one of the ultimate quests of the indi- 
vidual in the world. Here again the golden word is said 
by that type of religion whose appeal centers in a personal 
experience of the love of God as it speaks to us from the 
cross and as it grows in us through the fellowship of the 
living Christ. When a man puts the living Master in the 
place of selfish desire in his own heart the great decisive 
experience of life has come to him. Now he is ready for 
all sorts of large and far reaching tasks. For only an 
organic life can work with the noblest efficiency about the 
great matters of the world. 


IV 

The quest for an organic life on the part of the indi- 
vidual is not the end. It is only the beginning. It is 
inevitable that the man with the new life shall begin to 
think of the new brotherhood. It is inevitable that he 
shall enter upon the quest for an organic society. Men 
have sought for an organic society in a good many ways. 
Karl Marx thought it could be produced along lines and 
wrote Das Capital to make plain the way. Men have been 
ready to call in the most varied forces for the making of 
that better social order of which they have dreamed. One 
ventures to believe that no society can be better than the 
individual men who compose it. And therefore the indi- 
vidual whose own life has been made organic by the grace 
of God will always be the pivotal man in the making of 
the organic society. But there is more to be said. The 
very experience of the love of Christ which sets going 
the processes which make the individual life organic also 
sets in motion all the forces which make for brotherhood. 
The very experience which gives a man peace in his own 
soul makes him a brother of other men. And Christian 
experience itself is a social thing. It is not in isolation but 
in the gladness of brotherly living that men enter upon 
the great riches of Christian experience. And so it comes 
to pass that the personal appropriation of the love of God 
as it speaks to us in our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ is 
the very method by which an individual becomes a social 
man equipped to have his share in the producing of an 
organic society. Whenever your men of social passton are 
without this mighty personal dynamic they lack an essential 
part of the power they need for their task. And the man 
with a deep and rich personal experience of the tove of 
God can only keep its shining clarity if he puts it to work 
upon social tasks. Social passion without mysticism is a 
body without a soul. And a deep and rich experience of 
the things of God in the soul without social expression is 
a ghost without a body wandering forlorn about the waste 
places of the earth. Pragmatic Christianity is to give 
wings to the social passion. And so at last the organic 
society is produced. 

All the while the men who are most deeply responsive to 
the great moral and spiritual appeals of life will be haunted 
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by a great desire. And this desire will set them upon 
another way of searching. It will lead to the quest for 
a living church. It is easy to manufacture ecclesiastical 
machinery. It is not easy to be sure that the presence of 
the living creature is in the wheels. There are no end of 
things we should like for the church. The one quest 
essential is that it shall be alive with the life of God. 
All the augustness of its tradition and all the noble beauty 
of its form of worship will count for little if the breath 
of life is not in it. And here again there is one secret of 
potency. Some have thought to find it in the union of 
existing communions. And no doubt any union which 
is the expression of noble moral purpose and of great spir- 
itual passion will have great significance. But mere union 
does not mean new power. The union of two dead churches 
would only mean the presence of a larger ecclesiastical 
corpse. The great matter is the securing of life. And 
when you have the presence of the very life of Christ in 
the soul of the church you will have the heart of unity 
even when there is no ecclesiastical bond. Yon can never 
secure life by even the most noble kinds of ecclesiastical 
manipulation. The life which is to renew the body of 
Christ must come from a new and deep appropriation of 
all that he offers to the soul of man. Once more the foun- 
tains of the living presence must play in the heart of every 
Christian. And this inner inspiration must be given ade- 
quate expression in relation to all the concrete problems 
which we face. Where there is a group of living Chris- 
tians accepting the tasks God sets before them there is 
always the living church. And so pragmatic Christianity 
facing with candor and passion the tasks of the actual 
world of today will show us the way to the living church. 
And as we follow the guidance of the corporate life of 
the spirit we shall find a new unity coming to the church 
of Christ throughout the world. 


V 


It is inevitable that every area of life shall at last be 
claimed for the rule of the living Christ. And so sooner 
or later the body of Christians in the world must set out 
upon the quest for ethical beauty. All that is lovely be- 
longs at last to the church of God. The quest of love- 
liness is a really Christian quest. Indeed it is only as it 
is guided by the spirit of Christ that the quest for beauty 
is saved from grave and forceful dangers. The study of the 
renaissance in Italy reminds us vividly enough how poison- 
ous a thing the love of beauty may become if it is not 
mastered by the passion for noble and pure living. It 
is only when beauty is wedded to goodness that it is safe. 
And it is only when goodness is wedded to beauty that 
it is saved completely from a certain hard angularity which 
sometimes characterizes the expression of the best of 
motives. All the rich and glowing meaning of this won- 
derful world is to be captured and interpreted in the terms 
of that moral and spiritual loveliness which is at the very 
heart of the Christian religion. And here again it is a 


personal vision of the majestic presence of the living Christ 
which is to be the guide to all beauty even as it is the way 
to all goodness. Pragmatic Christianity is to lift the whole 
realm of aesthetics into the glory of the kingdom of God. 
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VI 


There Is another quest which has appeared before the 
mind of our age as a matter of great desire. We saw the 
golden gleams for a moment. We thought we were ready 
to set out upon the great adventure. 
darkness seem to be all about. 
undertaken. 
arise with renewed understanding and renew the struggle. 


But now clouds and 
Yet the quest must be 
If we are confused for a moment we must 


We cannot foresee the quest for an organic world. Inter- 
national relations must come to be dominated by the mind 
of Christ or, to paraphrase a phrase I once heard Lord 
Cecil use in the house of commons, “we shall go back 
to the politics of the jungle.” If we attempt to exclude 
any set of relationships from the rule of Christ that very 
evasion will make it impossible for him to rule com- 
pletely in any set of relationships among men. So by a 
necessity which inheres in the very nature of the Christian 
religion we must hope and pray and work for an organic 
world. And here again at last the whole matter rests upon 
multiplying the number of men and women with a living 
experience of the things of God, ready to think the things 
of Christ after him and to do his will in all the avenues of 
the life of the world. A genuine Christian experience 
makes inevitable the missionary enterprise. And just as 
surely it makes inevitable the ultimate battle of mankind, 
the battle for the enthroning of Christ in the whole field 
of international relationships. We are left dizzy by the 
magnitude of the task. All the more we are driven back to 
those sources of inspiration which come from the personal 
fellowship of the Christian with his Lord. A Christian 
experience perpetually alive is the inspiration which carries 
men to the end of the great endeavor. Pragmatic Chris- 
tianity is to give us the capacity to create an organic world. 

If all these things are true we may say very humbly and 
with a profound sense of responsibility that the very his- 
tory and character of Methodism give it a place of strat- 
egy in all the essential matters which confront the world 
today. Without self consciousness and with devout glad- 
ness for all the great words to be uttered by all the churches 
we may know that God has given us a living word for 
this great hour. The emphasis upon Christian experience 
sets all the fountains of vitality playing in the church and 
in the world. Pragmatic Christianity belongs to all the 
churches. And it is to be theirs and ours all the more 
completely because we take most seriously our responsi- 
bility in respect of its dissemination. So with good heart 
we may go forth to do our work in the world. 
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Sweetening Soured Saints 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


cannot understand why there should be so much 

sensitiveness in the relations obtaining among 
church-members, have apparently overlooked the fact that 
the chief business of religion is to peel the hide off of 
people's emotions so that they may see themselves as they 
really are. Every other socializing institution helps the in- 
dividual to grow a tough pelt wherewith to fend off the 
shocks and slams incident to human contacts in business. 
Religion rips this insulation off. Short-circuits and ex- 
plosions are avoidable, when people are thus emotionally 
exposed, only as they are taught the reasons for dealing 
very gently and tenderly with one another in this relation- 
ship. 

Early in his ministry, every young preacher experiences 
hours of anxiety over their ready susceptibility to imagi- 
nary slights, their overvaluation of grievances, and the ex- 
treme delicacy of their adjustment to one another, of those 
who are of his household of faith. Pursuant to the recom- 
mendations of the gospel, he counsels them to be as little 
children: and sometimes they take him so literally that 
the youthful simplicity of their faith is no more apparent 
than the childishness of their undisguised candor and 
puerile petulance. The preacher is to remember, on these 
occasions of his anxiety over the edginess and touchiness 
of certain fragile organisms, that however intellectual may 
be his attempted interpretation of religion, he is dealing 
with a cultus which makes heavy demands upon people’s 
emotional resources. 


Pi camer who sneeringly assert that they simply 


SELF EXAMINATION 

On the first day of the week the minister summons his 
congregation about him, and enjoins them to examine them- 
selves—then and there—in the presence of one another. 
This they do, as honestly as may be. Not only do they 
examine themselves, but they examine their neighbors, 
partly to learn by contrast and comparison how they stand, 
and partly out of curiosity—for there is nothing on earth 
that so interests human beings as the emotional equipment 
of other human beings. If the preacher would be effective, 
as a religious leader, he must see to it that his people lay 
themselves bare of their heavy coats of sham, pretense, 
artifice, and diplomacy, that they may acquaint themselves 
with their own souls; for how else are they to sense their 
need of repentance, a prefatory measure to resolving on a 
better program of life? 

Introspectively naked, flayed, and quivering, then, and 
with every emotion bared to the weather, these people are 
apt to be a bit sensitive. In this religious relationship, they 
recoil under jolts and jars which, in the routine of ordinary 
commercial or social contacts, would scarcely be noticed. 
It may be said that the nervous system of a religious organ- 
ization is rather more unprotected than the neural appara- 
tus of any other institution; and he is a wise minister 
who finds it convenient to mention that fact to his con- 
stituency, in whatever connections his ingenuity may sug- 


gest, about once every thirty days. This anti-toxin, thus 
administered in small doses, while not absolutely insuring 
his church immunity against rackets, may reduce the sever- 
ity of the attacks when and if they come. 

The preacher who occasionally has such problems to deal 
with must not castigate himself as a failure, unless he 
thinks his gifts entitle him to smoother sailing than his 
Master had with his congregations. If he is going to be 
true to his calling, and expose people’s emotions to the 
elements, he may expect a certain amount of sensitiveness ; 
and the preacher who announces that after a decade in the 
ministry he cannot recall ever having experienced any diffi- 
culty in making the saints get on happily with one another, 
may only be remarking that he had never once invited them 
to take their wraps off. 


TEMPERAMENTAL INHERITANCES 


Not infrequently, this sensitiveness evokes problems 
which the minister is expected to solve out of the abundance 
of his tact, sympathy, patience, and such grace as has been 
vouchsafed him; and as these endowments (except possibly 
the latter) are more often temperamental inheritances than 
spiritual achievements, many a preacher, who couldn’t bid 
much on what has been dealt him of tact and patience and 
sympathy, spends a great deal of time worrying over these 
baffling situations. As the shepherd of the flock, he has 
no reluctance to turn out, any time of day or night, in all 
weathers, to hunt for lost sheep. Indeed, he rather enjoys 
the storm and darkness, when propelled by the hope of 
rendering a real service. But when two pestiferous old 
rams fall to butting each other’s brains out, in a debate 
which could not be settled by this or any other battle, 
probably over some issue of minor significance, no matter 
how, when, or whether it was ever decided, the shepherd 
wonders if he had better swap his crook for a yard-stick 
or a spirit-level or a mop, and devote his energies to some 
other pursuit. 

Observation will show, however, that all of the profes- 
sions and every other sort of retail business involving per- 
sonal hand-to-hand contacts with the public, have problems 
to solve not much less grave. Perhaps a certain amount 
of obstreperousness and cantankerosity on the part of a 
small percentage of one’s clientele only serves to make the 
job interesting. Traditionally it is believed that the preach- 
er suffers more than other professional men from the an- 
noyances put upon him by persons who, either in zealous 
ignorance or excessive confidence in their own administra- 
tive and advisory talents, burden his life unto the stage of 
the storied grasshopper mentioned in Ecclesiastes. 


THE TROUBLE CLERK 


If it be not positively immoral to seek comfort by con- 
trasting one’s portion with that of one’s less fortunate 
neighbors, the preacher may console himself by observing 
that his lot is no harder than many another. How, for ex- 
ample, would you like to be the “trouble clerk” at the 
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telephone exchange? \Vhat manner of poise must be ex- 
acted of him who all day long listens to the whines and 
snarls addressed by the infuriated to the “adjuster” of the 
gas company? What must be the wealth of her tranquil- 
lity who conducts the “complaint department” in the big 
store? They say that the problem of petty pilfering re- 
quires the services of an expensive staff of experts, in the 
larger shops. These people are not policemen, with clubs 
and badges and raucous voices. They are engaged to deal 
diplomatically with the surprising delinquency of people 
from whom better things might reasonably be expected. 

Moreover, the merchant is obliged to recognize the case 
of those who, while they do not actually steal from him— 
fearing to be apprehended—take out his goods on approval, 
wear the party-gown that night, and send it back next 
day, refused. Everybody has seen dull people fingering 
dainty gift-cards and de luxe editions, with soiled gloves, 
while the merchant stands by, helplessly. This man deals, 
then, with the thief, the near-thief, the liar, and the fool, 
every day. He has added to this the problem of laziness, 
incompetency, disloyalty, and dishonesty among his em- 
ployes. He never expects to solve his problem. He just 
wants to keep them under control. For while he is dealing, 
on the one hand, with a small percentage of thieves and 
imbeciles, both in his patronage and employ, the larger 
number, by far, are normal; and these normal he counts 
upon to provide him with his happiness and prosperity in 
business. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S PROBLEMS 


Consider also the physician’s problems. Patients who 
quit him for another doctor never bother to explain their 
action. He does not know whether he said something, in- 
advertently, that gave offense, or whether his professional 
services were found unsatisfactory. He is called out at 
three a. m. to deal with the hysteria of somebody who 
needs only to be spanked ; but he is expected to be ccurte- 
ous, attentive, and concerned. He may be doing his utmost 
at the critical stage of a pneumonia case, and return, after 
an hour’s absence, to find that upon the advice of Auntie 
McFudgeon, next door, his treatment has been abandoned 
for hers. He may be on the way to success with some 
tedious convalescent demanding rigorous hygienic and 
dietary regulations, and learn that his patient has discard- 
ed the whole regimen to espouse Christian Science. Chances 
are that after he has spent weary weeks toiling over a 
ten-year-old whose’ legs were shrivelled with infantile 
paralysis, and has just begun to notice the first faint signs 
of improvement, he discovers that the parents have decided 
to avail themselves of the services of some flashily adver- 
tized chiropractor who, six months earlier, was operating 
a jitney-bus. 

Or how would you like to be the superintendent of the 
public schools, and spend a generous portion of each day 
listening to fond mothers of impeccable small boys as they 
narrate the injustices done their offspring by the gargoyles 
who pretend to teach them; and irate ignoramuses who 
come to quarrel over the brand of science taught in the 
high school? If one calmly surveys the trying problems 
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of some other lines of business, the conclusion may be 
reached that the minister is about as free as any of them 
from the most disgusting irritations. 

However, the minister does have to deal with many 
perplexing cases of oversensitiveness, well-intended im- 
pudence, and blatant bigotry; and he had better accustom 
himself to the idea that this is a component part of his 
job. It is all in the day’s work. He must not fret over 
it, or allow it to give him more concern than the matter is 
worth; but unless he is prepared to undergo a certain 
amount of unfair criticism of himself, and bear up under 
the strain of dealing kindly and discriminatingly with the 
problems of touchiness, silliness, and attempted autocracy, 
he should seek some vocation in which he will not have 
to meet so many different kinds of people in such intimate 
relationships. 


THE SOUR MINORITY 

About ninety-two percent of the people may always be 
counted upon for loyalty, cordiality, and cooperation. Of 
the small minority, some will be sour. A few of these will 
get sour after the new preacher has arrived. Most of them 
will be sour when and because he has arrived. Some of the 
saints have room in their hearts for only one preacher at a 
time. Now and then, one of them feels that he can best 
demonstrate his love for your predeccssor by pretending 
to despise you. Look out for the discontents who gave 
your predecessor a lot of bother; they will flock about you, 
upon your arrival, pledging everything up to the half of 
their kingdom. Ordinarily, the same reasons they had for 
failing to play the game fairly with the man who preceded 
you, will again prevail, after awhile, when you have ceased 
to be a novelty, and “company manners” have been dis- 
carded. 

Not long will you have resided in Plunksville until both 
the Blinks and Blanks disclose the full history of the pur- 
chase of that piano for the Sunday school, back in 1904. 
You will be invited to express your opinion. Your correct 
reply is: “What beautiful weather we are having this win- 
ter!” 

Don’t try to settle the piano matter! 

One of the early problems the young shepherd may meet 
is that of trying to get along with the old bell-wether who 
has assumed the position of resident and permanent leader 
of the flock. Most that I know about this interesting situa- 
tion, I gather from the reports which have come to me, 
frequently, from my colleagues. Fortunately, I have had 
very little of his sort of thing put up to me. It is barely 
possible that the old chap has some good ideas, if a con- 
sistent search is made for them. These good ideas should 
be extolled, magnified, and put into execution with much 
ado and ringing of the wild alarm bells. The minister 
should never have done with complimenting and felicitating 
the brother upon the sagacity and ingenuity which brought 
forth these admirable plans. 


LIMIT OF PATIENCE 


There is, however, a limit to the patience with which 
the minister needs to hearken always to the one voice, on 
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demoralizing to a body of church officers if one member is 
known to be playing the martinet, with the full approval 
and consent of the minister. If the man’s arrogance reaches 
the stage where only firm and drastic measures will solve 
the problem, such expedients must be employed. More 
than likely, this will send the offended officer out to sulk. 
Many people will be disturbed about this, for the plaint of 
self-exile will be heard in the land. The minister will be 
urged to go to the disaffected and “sweeten him up.” 
Listen, Don’t do it! If you had already tried everything 
you could think of, before you let him go, and have no 
misgivings over your treatment of him, let him stay out 
until he is ready to come back. 

Had the parent of the prodigal, over-persuaded by the 
boy’s mother and his auntie, yielded to their importunities 
that the youth should be brought home, and had employed 
the deputy sheriff to accompany him down into famine- 
land, and had fetched the heady youngster back, in chains ; 
and, having fed him, had locked him in his room, the 
prodigal would probably have slipped down the lightning- 
rod, that night, and made straight for the pig-pen over 
which he had been so unhappily presiding. 

Whether you are to go out, into the sleet, to bring in the 
lost; or wait, patiently, until the lost returns, depends alto- 
gether on what and who is lost, and why. If he is a sheep, 
you had better go and look for him. If he is a self-suff- 
cient wastrel of an inheritance which represented the patient 
labor of uncounted souls, let him stay out until he has ar- 
rived at the point of whimpering, “I shall arise and go— 
and I shall say, ‘I am unworthy.’ ” By coaxing and plead- 
ing with him to come back, you may only postpone the 
hour of his conversion to right thinking and decent action. 
for you, my young ministerial 
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It will be a happy day 
friend, when you discover that you cannot please every- 
body all the time with your preaching and pastoral adminis- 
tration. Don’t be chesty. 
Make an honest effort to give what they want to as many 
But, on 
biue days, practice the Coué system, with modifications! 


Try to keep the peace in Zion. 
people as possible, consistent with your ideals. 


that is, instead of reciting the usual Coué formula, repeat 
aloud the story of the man, and the boy, and the donkey, 
which is, substantially, as follows: 


THE MAN, THE BOY AND THE DONKEY 


As you may have suspected, from the title of this story, 
there was once a man, a boy, and a donkey. They were on 
They were all afoot. The first stranger whom 
they met said, “I should make some use of the donkey, if I 
were you.” So the man bestrode the donkey, and the boy 
The next passerby remarked to the man, “You're 
a nice fellow—to ride the donkey, and let your poor little 
boy walk.” So the man dismounted and the boy took his 
place on the donkey. The next traveller observed, “A fine 
example—I must say—of filial regard—to ride while your 
poor tottering old father walks.” So both of them rode 
the donkey, until a passing pedestrian shouted, in scorn, 
“You ought to be arrested—you two—for abusing that old 
donkey.” Whereupon, they both got off, and continued 
their journey, as they had begun it, having suffered much 


a journey. 
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humiliation in the process of letting everybody else mind 
their business for them. 

There is a great deal of jabber going on, in every con- 
gregation—usually around the edges, executed by people 
who render the church no other service than that—criticiz- 
ing, ridiculing, denouncing. Don’t take this too much to 
heart. Mostly it may be put down as a truism that people 
who indulge in this manner of loose gabble, have already 
established a reputation for it, and are of negligibly small 
influence. From that quarter, “every knock is a boost.” 
Let them clatter. Every time they spill some mean con- 
versation about your ministry, all your protagonists rise 
to your defense, and, while defending you, confirm them- 
selves in the belief that your policies are correct. Every 
well-regulated church should possess at least a half-dozen 
able-bodied gad-flies, who have plenty of time to go about 
railing at the administration. This inevitably produces a 
reason why the bulk of the congregation should express 
their confidence in their leadership—a thing not many of 
them might adventure upon, unless the issue were raised. 
Some delightful old soul (of whom the world is not 
worthy) will hint that you really should call on the Misses 
Everatit, and try to “sweeten them up.” But if the Misses 
Everatit are the sort I fear they are, the only thing you 
could achieve by the call would be their next pronounce- 
ment to the effect that the preacher had been around to 
palaver over them—but it didn’t do any good—ha ha! Let 
the Everatit sisters go on with their campaign until they 
have tired of it. 


THEOLOGY AND PEOPLE 


Not meaning to be too personal—but how is a man to 
talk to his brothers about these things, at all, unless he 
speaks of his own experience?—I suppose that my 
“theology”—(I put the words in quotation marks because 
I really know so little about theology that it is the height 
of impertinence for me to speak of “my theology” )—well, 
I suppose that my “theology” would be classified as “liber- 
al.” I, myself, consider it rather conservative. But always 
there have been some, in the parishes I have served, who 
feared that my orthodoxy was not as ortho as it might 
have been. For instance; I never believed in hell. People 
who wanted to believe in it were told that they might go 
as far they liked. I didn’t care for the doctrine, and said 
so. I didn’t believe in the devil. The idea of an Almighty 
God, who permitted that kind of competition, was extreme- 
ly distasteful to me. Either God couldn’t dispose of the 
devil, which was a confession of defeat; or didn’t want to, 
which was immeasurably worse. People who had to have 
a devil were instructed that it should be even so unto them. 
As for me—no devil. I never believed that Elisha sicked 
the bears on to the children because they made fun of his 
bald head. Elisha was a really great man. Great men 
don’t behave that way. People who wanted to believe that 
Elisha could do such a thing were told to get what spiritual 
comfort they could out of the narrative. As for me— 
nothing doing. I never believed that the whale had regret- 
ted Jonah on the beach at Nineveh. seeing that the fish 
could not have made the trip from the Mediterranean into 
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the Euphrates without going through the Suez canal. All 
who wished to believe it could do so. I gave them the 
right. I do not believe that the first man was produced 
so late as 4004 B. C. His name may have been Adam; but 
he must have lived earlier. I do not believe that the first 
woman was made of a rib taken from the first man. I 
cannot get the consent of my own mind to believe in a 
play, put on somewhere in Asia minor, less than sixty cen- 
turies ago, in which The Absolute, and a snake, and a 
man and a woman debated the merits of eating certain 
fruit; consequently I do not believe in “ the fall.” I do 
not believe in “original sin.” Therefore, I see no necessity 
in accepting the old commercial, mathematical theory of the 
atonement. And—to make a long story short—there are 
a lot of things I don’t believe, which many people do believe. 
And if their faith is founded upon earnest reflection, I 
admire them for their tenacity. I think one could be much 
happier “anchored”—as they say—even if one’s keel were 
crusted with barnacles and the old hook had been down 
in the sand so deep and so long that no machinery ex- 
tant could pull it up. 


LONG SUFFERING SAINTS 


Now, a little minority of my congregation disagrees with 
me. Some of them bitterly denounce me. To these, | pay 
no attention whatsoever. Some, however, are honest, and 
hurt. They get a good deal of personal attention from the 
parson. There used to be a dear old man, in one of my 
parishes, who sat and suffered, every Sunday morning, 
under my preaching. The good old chap passed away, not 
very long ago; and has gone to heaven, I am very certain, 
to occupy a place reserved for saints of high degree. My 
predecessor, in that church, was also one of these here 
dangerous liberals. For a dozen years, my fine old friend 
(and his) had listened to a brand of theology that seemed, 
to his type of thinking, almost beyond toleration. But he 
had held his peace. When I went to that church, the 
carpet in the pew where this brother sat was worn thin 
from tramping out the heresies hurled from the pulpit. 
During my ministry, he wore the carpet all through to 
the boards. But he never complained to anybody. I used 
to go around, and see him, every little while, and we would 
talk about other things than theology—by mutual consent. 
He had been a soldier in the civil war, and loved to 
live over again the struggle in which he had played a valiant 
part. There was a great deal about that civil war that 
I wanted to learn. I encouraged him to tell me. And he 
did. I know he liked me. I know I loved him. I have 
seldom encountered a finer example of Christian sports- 
manship than his. 


UNWITTING BLUNDERS 

You can well afford to give generous blocks of your time 
and attention to people who disagree with you, if they show 
any disposition to be fair and honest and kind. If they 
display their disagreement in unchristian assaults upon 
you, phrased in the third person—attacks involving every- 
thing from the way you deal with Jonah to the way you 
comb your hair—don’t commit the indiscretion of trying 
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to “sweeten them up.” 
their restoration. 

Sometimes, you will commit a blunder, and give offence, 
perhaps unwittingly. That kind of an offence is the most 
difficult of all to fix up. A recent definition of a gentle- 
man reads: “A gentlman is one who never injures unin- 
tentionally.” Once in awhile, a minister will make some 
stupid remark which hurts another’s feelings. The more 
thoughtless it was, the harder it is to explain. If one had 
deliberately taken aim at the fellow, and walloped him on 
the point of the jaw, one could go to him and ask for- 
giveness. But to go and confess that one had simply for- 
gotten that he existed, and had slighted him for that reason 
—this is something that demands prayer and fasting. Go— 
by all means—promptly, and abase yourself. It will be 
good for your soul. I have done it—and it was always 
good for mine. One session will hardly be enough. You 
may have to go back, again and again, before you can feel 
that you are in tolerably good standing. 
skin-grafting. 

I wonder if it will be impertinent to close this essay to 
my professional brethren by suggesting a general formula 
which will work, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, in 
dealing with other people—whether they be sweet or sour— 
a remark made by Him whom we try to follow. You will 
find it on record in the twelfth verse of the seventh chapter 
of Matthew. 


That only postpones the day of 


It’s slower than 


More than We Can Ask 
or Think 


By C. D. Moore 


T was this way. During the state fair week in Minneap- 
| olis I noticed a dog at a certain shop with Lost written 

all over him. Every look and every act proclaimed his 
sad case. So I asked about him. Yes, he had come to this 
place a day or two before, and they seemed glad to adopt 
him as a member of the household. He was a fine large 
brown spaniel, with the most wonderful eyes I have ever 
seen in a dog; full of intelligence, eloquent with speechless 
pleading, like a song without words. He seemed to say 
with that look, even more impressively than words could 
have said it, “Can’t you see how it is, I am lost; I cannot 
retrace by scent my way home—swarms of automobiles 
have so stirred up the roads that I am completely cut off ; 
my resources are exhausted. Could you help a fellow? I 
don’t see how you can, but can you?” I laid my hand on 
his fine head as he thus prayed, as my dear mother used to 
lay her hand at bedtime on mine. His collar bore a license 
number, and the name of a town a hundred miles away. 
Securing a postcard, I wrote to the mayor of that town, 
stating the facts, and giving the license number. The next 
day I received a cordial letter from the mayor, thanking 
me, and saying that the owner had been traced through the 
records, and my card forwarded to him, which told where 
the dog might be found. 

Now, while I do not yet know that the dog has found 
his master, the conditions for it having been fulfilled, we 
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may assume that he has. Here was one of God’s noblest 
creatures in his day of trouble. He had done all he could 
do for himself. Every available resource, except prayer, 
had failed him. Must prayer be a matter of werds uttered 
by a biped, or is it a cry from the heart of any of God’s 
creatures? Is not God’s loving kindness over all his 
works? Is not a cry from the heart without words more 
of a real prayer than the utterance of words without heart? 

Busy traffic had wiped out the last hope in the heart of 
this beautiful brute, and his expressive eyes held only des- 
pair. But my thoughts were higher than his thoughts and 
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my ways higher than his ways. He had instinct which 
could become overtaxed and confused, the power of scent 
which traffic could make inoperative, and limited physical 
endurance. I had a penny for a postcard, ability to write, 
command of a postal system; and had they failed, tele- 
phone, airplane, and wireless, all of them beyond the power 
of comprehension of this homeless, pleading dog. 

Now if 1, using but an item or two of my limited re- 
source, can answer the beseeching prayer of a dog, whose 
case seemed hopeless_to himself, shall not God with in- 
finite resources hear the prayers of his children? 


The School of the Yoke 


By Marshall Dawson 


ancient world. Each is a type. One school was 

opened at Athens, having as its headmaster Socrates. 
The other school was instituted in Palestine by Jesus. 
Matriculation and continuance in the school of Socrates 
appears to have been of the “free and easy” sort. The 
school was open to men whose minds were alert, who were 
interested either in truth or debating, and who were suffi- 
ciently good-natured or free from conceit to endure the 
keen thrusts of the teacher. The school was pervaded by 
an atmosphere of leisure and a sense of detachment from 
the sweat and grime of the work-a-day world. Those who 
drifted in and out were, for the most part, the sons of pros- 
perous families, or, if heads of families, were owners of 
slaves to whom they could delegate the labor of planting, 
reaping, and building. It came to be the feeling of this 
school at Athens, especially in its later development under 
Plato and Aristotle, that truth is best arrived at by people 
who have detached themselves from the commonplace 
responsibilities of the community. Hence a line of cleav- 
age developed between truth-seeking and work and respon- 
sib'lity. It came to be felt that people who had nothing to 
do but talk and think could learn the truth by discussion, 
investigation and speculation. The school became, there- 
fore, detached from life. 


‘Ts O great schools rose, pre-eminent, out of the 


ATTACHMENT VS. DETACHMENT 


The school started by Jesus, in Palestine, is in marked 
contrast to the Athenian school. It is based upon what 
twentieth century pedagogy calls “the project method.” 
The charter of this school is found in the words of Jesus, 
“Take my yoke upon vou, and learn ” Its starting 
point of training is, therefore, not detachment, but attach- 
ment. The appeal to matriculate in Jesus’ school went out, 
primarily, to hard-working, serious-minded people, actually 
engaged in the work of the world, who were ready to com- 
mit themselves definitely to their highest responsibility. It 
was no country club affair. The fruits of this schooling 
are two-fold: first, the gaining of leverage by the recruit; 
and, second, normal development and the finding of 
refreshment of spirit. The combination of these two ad- 


justments brings profound satisfaction to deep natures. 
You develop the man rather than the mind. 

lor the purpose of contrast it may be said that the 
atmosphere in which the Athenian school sought truth was 
detachment, while that in which the school of Jesus Christ 
sought truth was attachment. The twentieth century has 
co:ne into a more perfect understanding of the mind, its 
ways and limitations, than that enjoyed by any previous 
period of history. And in the light of this more perfect 
understanding, advanced educators are desiring to base, 
more and more, our educational method upon the principle 
adopted by Jesus in training his followers. We now under- 
stand that the intellect is not a free and independent agent 
which can lead us into all truth, but that it is limited to the 
work of an interpreter. The intellect interprets to us our 
experience. And, where there is no experience, there can 
be no interpretation. Hence that knowledge which the in- 
tellect gives us depends upon the kind of situation, and the 
relations, in which we have placed ourselves. The way to 
learn the truth of a given situation or relation is to yoke 
yourself to it. Lacking this vital element in truth-seeking, 
what we learn is mainly a knowledge of shadows. 


LABORATORY METHOD 


Jesus, knowing our need for a truth that is flesh and 
blood rather than shadow, invites those who would seek 
refreshment of spirit in the midst of the world’s labor, to 
enter into that best relationship in which he can place them, 
and to commit themselves to the highest responsibility open 
to them; and, through that relationship and responsibility, 
to “learn.” He will undertake to teach students who have 
so placed themselves. In Jesus’ school, we find, therefore, 
that responsibility is a prime factor in learning. This 
responsibility is to tasks and persons. And the central per- 
son in that relation of responsibility is Christ himself. The 
student who would learn the truth about personality is 
brought into intimate touch with the supreme Person. The 
student who would learn the truth about his work is 
brought into contact with the best and easiest means of do- 
ing that work and then invited to proceed with it. 

If you want to learn about chemistry, you attach your- 
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self to a chemical laboratory. If you want to learn about 
marriage, you must get married. If you want to learn 
alout citizenship, you must be a citizen. If you want to 
leain about religion, you must commit yourself to a reli- 
gion. If you want to learn about life, you must live. 

One of the prime heresies of the present age, revived 
from the atmosphere of ancient Athens with its slave- 
foundation, is the assumption that those who put themselves 
in irresponsible situations, divesting themselves of life's 
tasks and obligations, are best qualified to learn and declare 
the truth about life. It is thought that a scientist 
(sometimes “so-called” ), may become an oracle upon re- 
ligion, especially if he is free from taint of membership in 
any religious body. In our educational systems, we find the 
man without a family becoming a professional sociolo- 
gist, apt in teaching others all about the ways and pe- 
culiarities of “folk” ; the bachelor-lady writes an exhaustive 
text-book upon the home and advocates trial marr‘age as 
a remedy for maladjustment ; the man who has never voted 
or held office becomes an instructor in citizenship. The 
professor of anthropology, after having studied “living fos- 
sils,” is ready to scrap Christian doctrine, because “prim- 
‘tive men made religion out of dreams and taboos.” This 
is our twentieth century scholasticism, which, having a n:ost 
scanty personal experience with the ties and responsibilities 
of our social order, assumes to know all about it. Having 
dissected the entire social organism, it is ready to com- 
municate its superiorities and disgusts to adolescent pupils. 

At this point the project method, the School of the Yoke, 
steps in, ready, if admitted, to save our educational sys- 
tem. A father of five boys, whose sons had been educated 
at colleges in which, apparently, twentieth century scholas- 
ticism ruled, said that his boys came home negative in 
their outlook. They had no mental, moral, or spirituai 
enthusiasms left. Did they study civics? Then it took 
away their pride in America. Did they elect ethics? Then 
their sense of duty lost its categorical imperative, and be- 
came limp with relativity. And, having no time to study 
religion or attend church, their zest for private prayer or 
public worship entirely disappeared. 


TRAINING IN SCHOOL OF DETACHMENT 

The probability is that a large percentage of the teach- 
ivg staff in American schools and colleges is trained for 
its service in the school of detachment, the school of 
Athens, rather than in the school of attachment, the pro- 
ject method school—the School of the Yoke, and, as a 
result, we find an excessive percentage of mental imma- 
turity among teachers, precisely where mental maturity is 
the thing most needed. This mental immaturity shows it- 
self in a zest for analysis not at all matcived by a corre- 
sponding power of synthesis. That is to say, far greater 
skill has been developed in picking things to p‘eces than in 
putting things together. Likewise, the readiness to impart 
facts and methods far outruns the power to communicate 
euthusiasms and loyalties. 

The clause, “Ye shall receive power,” which is the 
zraduation-certificate of the School of the Yoke, is too 
cften missing from the graduation-certificate of twentieth 
century scholasticism. From many class-rooms, the mod- 
ern graduate walks away, at commencement time, murmer- 
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ing, “They have taken my enthusiasms away, and | know 
not where they have laid them.” In short, the tendency to 
sterilize our vast universities, by insulating the student 
irom necessary and intimate contact with viial religion, is 
now yielding fruit which threatens the value ot the educa- 
tional system itself. What the country needs now is re- 
sponsible citizens. If education weakens, in its graduates, 
the sense of responsibility to any fundamental social insti- 
tution, it will impeach itself. 

The test of truth, as it is gained in the School of the 
Yoke, is three-fold: a utility, a satisfaction, and a power 
test. First, does it work? Second, does it satisfy? Third, 
dces it give adequacy or power? With the awakening in- 
terest which now appears on the educational horizon in that 
twentieth century adaptation of Jesus’ teaching method, 
called by advanced educators “the project method,” we 
may hope to find, in the graduates of our schools, a better 
development of enthusiasm and responsibility. The prom- 
ise of the baptism with fire, of the Holy Spirit which shall 
guide into all truth, and of the enduement with power, is 
only for those who matriculate in the School of the Yoke. 


VERSE 
I Want to be Washed by God’s Winds 


| want to be washed by the wistful winds 
Of the dawn, and the day, and the night; 

] want to be washed in my naked soul 

By winds from the snow-girt height! 


I want to be washed by the winds of God 
That blow from the star-bright ways; 

I want to be washed by the winds that come 
From the seas where the white suns blaze. 


I want to be washed by the winds that sweep 

From the north and east and west; 

I want to be cleaned in my soul of sin ‘ 
To start on the Christly quest! 


1 want to be washed by the winds that sing 
Of the sunny south and the birds of Spring; 

I want to be washed and I want to be clean 
As the whitest ray of a sunlit dream. 


I want to be washed by the winds that blow 
From old Mount Hermon’s crest of snow ; 
By gales that rise so full and free 
From wind-roughed, wave-washed Galilee. 
WitiiaM L. STIpcer. 


Rebirth 


OO long we seek, O Lord of high adventure, 
The spell that lures in ancient tinseled glory. 
Strike every idol down, renew our vision, 
Teach us to see our age, and sing its story. 
THomas Curtis CLARK, 
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British Table Talk 


London, January 2, 1923. 

HE reflections upon 1922 in the press and the pulpit 

have not been cheerful. For those who survey the con- 

dition of Europe, there is little cause for satisfaction. 
It has been a year of suspicion and wrangling, a year of pin- 
pricks and intrigues, in which the nations seemed to have been 
experimenting with explosives; or to change the metaphor, 
they have tried to see how near to the edge of disaster they 
could come without falling over. Do my readers recall the 
story of the two boys who went out to play, and only one 
came back? “We were playing at the game, which of us could 
lean furthest over the cliff, and Willie won.” The nations ot 
The admonitions of our 
and The king 
iracteristic simplicity and sincerity has sent a message 
to the city of The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
warned the nation of the serious problems which await settle- 
Che York, who has been toiling hard 
cause ol “Peace 


It must be won by a spirit and a 


Europe have been playing this game. 


pastors advisors are pitched in a subdued key. 
with chi 


} 
London. 


ment 
at the 


not ‘come’; 


Archbishop of 


international goodwill, has said: does 


it must be won. 
will strong and resolute enough to overcome the evil spirits of 
and fear, which are moving 
restlessly What 


some appeal to the will of members of the church through the 


jealousy, suspicion, selfishness, 


through the world. seems to be wanted is 


imagination—some definite act of personal consecration to the 
sacred and now unspeakably urgent cause of peace and good- 
will be that suffering from 
Our danger is rather from despair. America will 


will.” It seen we are not selt- 
complacency. 
I trust, that in spite of occasional boastings, we are 
in the Yet in all this, in 
homes the Christmas season has found us as merry as in other 
times, and there are multitudes of faithful hearts which remem- 
the that 


neither things present nor things to come shall separate them 


not forget 


valley of humiliation. spite of our 


ber past year with grateful thoughts, and believe 


from the love of} God 


Some Personal Details 

My friends who conduct the religious press tell me that it is 
always to the personal column the average man turns first. It 
is not surprising, for indeed most of us find it difficult to keep 
always in the plane of abstract ons Of the 
preachers, it is pleasant to record that Dr 


Quite right, too! 
invalids among ou 
the City 


preach, yet is regaining strength. 


Norwood of Temple, though not well enough to 


Dr. Jowett has to go care- 
is under stern medical orders, and is not 
He has had a very busy autumn 


fully; and happily he 
allowed to overstrain himself. 
m1 his peace campaign; he reports that in all h:s long experi- 
ence he has never known greater meetings, with more enthu- 
siasm in them, than he has known during his tour with the 
Archbishop of York. The vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Mr. 
Sheppard, is so far recovered that he hopes to sail for America 
January 13th. By the t:me these notes appear he will be 
Mind you treat him well! He is not paying a long 
London 


on 
among you. 


visit and expects to be back in before Easter. 


* * . 
A Great Hymnologist 
Rev. W. Garrett Horder has died in a ripe old age. He 
was a Congregational minister, a liberal in theology, an earnest 
and fearless preacher, but above all, a real authority on hymns. 


The 


He had a collection of hymn books which must have been as 
Out of his study of hymns he 
made a collection, “Worship-Songs,” wh:ch is very widely used 


nearly complete as possible. 


and valued. Unless I am mistaken, at my old school, thirty- 
five years ago, we used a first edition of this book. 


ought to be Horder had a most 


One thing 


recorded here. intimate 


knowledge of American poetry; from it he drew largely in 
his hymn book, and also in his anthologies of sacred verses; 
and I have on my shelves a volume, which I take down con- 
stantly, his selections entitled “Younger American Poets,” His 
last pastorate was at Ealing, where to the end of his work- 
ing-day he worked at the things which he loved. It was less 
than a year ago that he published his last work, “The God That 
Jesus Saw.” He belonged to the company of thinkers to which 
John Hunter among preachers and George Macdonald among 
poets belonged. Like Hunter, I think Garrett Horder would 
have said, “I die as I have lived, a liberal Christian.” 
* + ~ 

Listening In 

On Sunday night at the watch night service in our village a 
deacon told me that he had been hearing before the service a 
ten minutes’ discourse over the wireless. Dr. Fleming, the 
Presbyterian preacher, had delivered the discourse, which was 
appropriate to the turn of the year, and in the time of waiting 
before 11 o’clock my friends had listened to the counsels of that 
adm-rable preacher. The readers of this note will smile, but 1 
can assure them that these things are no small events in our 
village. Our boys are all desperately in earnest to establish 
their apparatus. We are a slow people, but we move at last; 
and listening in. Yet one uncomfortable 
thought visits those of us who have lived already to see many 
marvels. What is the use of listening in if there is no new value 
in the things to which we listen? The value of moving quickly 
from one place to another lies in the things which are in 
those places to enjoy. The value of listening depends upon 
the thing heard. The perfection of machinery may be like the 
perfection of form in a poem or of technique in a picture; the 
form may be there without the substance. There are preachers 
who are mighty eloquent upon subjects which are very little. 
Our present age is not suffering from any lack of machinery; 
it does not need any quicker transmission of a word; it needs 
the living word itself. 


now even we are 


Among Other Things 

The example of London in permitting Sunday games in the 
parks is not being followed w:dely in other places. “The latest 
returns,” says the Sunday School Chronicle, “show that the 
question of Sunday games or Sunday cinemas has now been 
considered by different local authorities since the L. C. C. made 
their momentous decision, but only in five cases has the lead 
of the London County Council been followed.” It has always 
been doubtful how far the public was asking for the Sunday 


games. The Football association has pronounced strongly 
against the playing of games on Sundays. Most athletes 


proper, much prefer a day of rest. The Y. M C. A. Na- 
tional council is to have a new president in Sir Henry E. E. 
Procter, C. B. E. He is a man with large interests in India, 
which he is about to visit. As for the policy of the Y. M. C A., 
the new president declared his belief that it should work in 
close cooperation with the Y. W. C. A. and the Student Chris- 
tian Movement In India he hoped it would do a work of 
reconciliation. 


Prayer in Public Assembly 

The town council at Cheltenham is in future to open its 
prayer. The mayor, Alderman Clara Winter- 
botham, read prayers for the first time on the first day of the 
year. The famous borough of Poplar in East London has had 
inscribed in gold on a mahogany table, which hangs near the 
council chamber, the following prayer by a youth of eighteen: 
“Our Father, we pray before thee this morning for our 
borough, the borough of our love and pride. Bind our citi- 
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zens, not by the love of money but by the glow of neighborly 
goodwill, by the thrill of common joys and the pride of common 
possessions. As we set the greater aim for the future of our 
borough, may we ever remember that her true wealth and 
greatness consist, not in the abundance of the things we pos- 
sess, but in the justice of her institutions and the brotherhood 
of her children. We thank thee for the patient men and 
women of the past whose devotion to the common godd has 
been the making of so much that is worthy in our borough’s 
life. Grant to our generation the vision of our borough 
fair as she might be—a borough of justice, where none shall 
prey on others; a borough of plenty, where vice and poverty 
shall cease to fester; a borough of brotherhood where all suc- 
cess shall be founded on service and honor shall be given to 
nobleness alone; a borough of peace, where order shall not 
rest on force but on the love of all for the borough, the great 
mother of the common life and weal.” 
* - . 


Gifts for the New Year 
What do we desire most? Canon Peter Greer, who writes in 
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The Manchester Guardian under the name “Artifex,” has 
set down his wishes: (1) For a great religious revival through- 
out the whole land, and indeed throughout the world. (2) A 
clear conception of morals. “In the present chaotic condition 
of moral thinking in England it is not easy to get any clear 
agreement as to what is right and what is wrong.” (3) A great 
development of a sense of social duty. (4) A great deal more 
direct moral teaching for the young and more development of 
the best part of the nature of our young people. “Some time 
ago I asked a class of boys in day school for something beau- 
tiful they had themselves seen. Presently a small boy of 13 
held up his hand and said: ‘Please, sir. Our first week-end 
camp. The hill opposite; all broken up, with bushes and trees, 
and bluebells in between. I can see them now when I shut my 
eyes.’ I do not suppose that boy will ever write a line of poetry, 
but he is not far from the feeling of Wordsworth when he 
wrote— 


‘And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils.’” 


Epwarp SHILLITO, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Evidently an Exception 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Your comment on the statment of the president of a state 
university regarding denominational colleges leads me to say that 
the Methodist ministry of Ohio feels it knows one college sup- 
ported by the church which does not “short change the church” in 
the place it gives to the teaching of themes especially interesting 
to the church. That is the Ohio Wesleyan University of Delaware, 
Ohio. In the English Bible eleven courses are given. It is re- 
quired of all freshmen. Nine of these courses are in the nature 
of exegesis and intensive study of the gospels, epistles and 
prophets. The other two are studies in the social teaching of 
Jesus and the Old Testament. These classes are as crowded as 
any classes in the school and the requirements for passing in these 
are among the most severe in the university. In addition courses 
are offered in New Testament Greek and many of the books of the 
Old Testament are read in the Greek. Until the theological school 
ceased to require Hebrew two courses were given in Hebrew. 
Four courses are given in church history, in which as careful 
instruction is given as in any of the other courses in history. 
There is a special’ chair of missions, one of rural church soci- 
ology and a whole department of religious education. An annual 
course of lectures is given upon some phase of religious life. A 
daily chapel service puts a few minutes of real worship into the 
life of the students. On Sunday a university school of religion 
is held, in which university professors give as fine instruction in the 
application of religion to daily problems as is given by the same 
professors during the week. Under the leadership of men like 
Bishop McConnell, Sherwood Eddy and others like them once a 
year a ten days’ meeting is held in which some great life decisions 
are made. Because of all this, out of the nearly seven hundred 
who have graduated in the past three years nearly one-fourth have 
gone into full time Christian work. Over forty graduates of Ohio 
Wesleyan were at Boston University school of theology last year 
and a large number at other theological schools preparing for the 
Methodist ministry, in addition to others studying religion in Co- 
lumbia and elsewhere. From Ohio Wesleyan have gone more 
missionaries the past year than from any college or university in 
the United States. Four of the seven who have been called the 
greatest preachers of the United States, Bishop William F. Mc- 
Dowell, Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson and 
Bishop F. J McConnell, are graduates of Ohio Wesleyan. It 
seems only fair when you have cast reflections on all of our de- 


nominational colleges by your editorial to give space to this defense 
of one of them, which has not been suggested by any of the college 
authorities, but is written by an alumnus and a preacher who does 
not believe that Ohio Wesleyan is not being fair with the church 
people who have contributed to her support. 
Delaware, O. Samue. L. Stewart, 
District Supt. of Methodist Church. 


Church Colleges and Denominational 
Propaganda 


Epiror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In your editorial of December 21, “Do the Colleges Short 
Change the Churches?” there are several sentences which, in my 
opinion, are somewhat unfair to the denominational college. For 
example, you say, “In many church schools there is no honest 
quest for truth about religion but only propaganda favorable to a 
denomination.” No one can deny that there are institutions of 
which this is too true. I was once connected with a college which 
had upon its faculty several men who inveighed long and bitterly 
at faculty meeting because one of their less “orthodox” colleagues 
had corrupted the youth of the institution by placing The Outlook 
in the college library! But almost twenty years of close contact 
with denominational education gives me a practical certainty that 
such bigotry is the exception rather than the general rule. During 
my four years as a student in a church college I did not come 
into contact with any “denominational propaganda” whatever, and 
I believe that there are hundreds of graduates of institutions of 
this type who can say the same. Among those who have had no 
personal association with the denominational college there seems 
to be a rather firmly entrenched idea that it is the abode of an 
extreme fundamentalism. In the denominations doing the largest 
amount of collegiate work this is most emphatically contrary to 
the facts of the case. Radicalism in itself is not a virtue, but 
loyalty to truth is always to be commended. The typical church 
college may recognize the “perils of progress,” but it is also cogni- 
zant of the tragedy of reaction. As the editorial says, if the 
college controlled by the church “fails as a teacher of religion, 
what distinctive function does it have as compared to state and 
other schools?” If it justifies its existence it must stand for an 
enlightened, constructive religious teaching. Perhaps it has not 
measured up to such a standard, but the typical denominational 
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college is not the home of either theological medievalism or “old 
fogyism.” 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Lewis H. CarisMAn. 


College Students and Christian Loyalty 


Estror Tae Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Your “Do the Colleges Short Change the Churches?” in 
the issue of December 21, stirs a protest along a different line. 
At a recent gathering of Washington state leaders of a certain 
denomination, the pastor of a church in a neighboring college 
town said: “What is the matter with you folks? We have been 
educating your young people for leaders. I come up here and see 
them on your streets; have met a half dozen of them already. 
They call to me across the street, ‘Hello, Mr. H—.’ But I don’t 
see them in your churches. Why don’t you set them to work? 
But I want to tell you that they aren’t interested in any of your 
one-horse propositions; you'll have to show them a big job in a 
big church where something is doing.” 

I just wonder if comment is necessary. The pioneer mission- 
aries who established this particular college in '59 did “big” things 
then because they were interested in certain realities which do not 
have necessarily a splendid physical accompaniment. The practical 
desertion of some of our smaller churches, big with undreamed 
of possibilities, by our “trained” college men and women, is one 
of the tragic disappointments of those of us who have sent them 
away with our prayers and watched them with pride and tears as 
they have climbed, only to have them leave us in the lurch when 
they are through college, satisfied only with “big” things that are 
bigger only in bulk. 

The want of breadth also and statesmanship and the too fre- 
quent devotion of some of these students to denominational inter- 
ests in communities that need uniting around a common faith 
rather than dividing by a sectarian addition, reflects a mental con- 
dition in the denominational college that should have attention. 

Spokane, Wash. WILutAM WortTHINGTON. 


Clemenceau and Nitti 


Enttor Tae Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In two or three issues The Christian Century expressed 
some rather uncomplimentary opinions about M. Clemenceau and 
his utterances before the American public. Our government did 
not receive him officially, doubtless knowing that he came to be- 
guile our people with half truths, while not a few private individu- 
als were equally wise. The fact is that no other foreigner ever 
visited this country with an equally deliberate purpose to mislead 
public opinion; for Clemenceau can hardly be excused on the 
ground of ignorance. Signor Nitti, who for some time was 
prime minister of Italy, recently published a book which he calls 
“The Decadence of Europe” that sheds a glaring light on the 
unhappy conditions in nearly all the overseas lands. Here is, in 
part, what he has to say about reparations. After setting forth 
the immense power of the reparations committee, Signor Nitti 
continues: “With the idea of making the vanquished pay, the 
commission began by paying its members enormous salaries. Sal- 
aries of two, three, and even four hundred thousand francs were 
paid to men of no ability, and who, in their own countries, used 
to get only a small part, sometimes an eighth or a tenth, of the 
salaries which they now vote themselves. Officials and magis- 
trates of no ability are paid five, six, and even ten times more 
than the prime ministers of their own countries. The worst 
example is provided by the Rhine commission, which was to have 
consisted of four members, but has had a membership of as many 
as thirteen hundred persons, including seventy-five delegates claim- 
ing the accommodations and allowances of brigadier generals. 
The devastated territories of France could already have been re- 
constructed with the money spent on the armies of occupation, 
whereas, steps toward reparation are hindered by increasing and 
keeping high the expenditure of occupation. This has the result 
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of suffocating Germany, with the hope of dismembering her and 
keeping her for a long time under control, in a state of subjection. 
At the present time when Germany is powerless to make war 
and has laid down her arms in occupied territory, twenty-four 
new camps have been formed, thus withdrawing from agriculture 
a number of square miles of agricultural land of the best quality. 
During the period of German militarism there were seven camps 
for shooting practice and maneuvers. Seventeen new camps 
have been formed, covering twelve square miles of land of the 
best quality. The municipalities are compelled to supply German 
women, to maintain brothels, and to bear the expenses pertaining 
to them. We have been able to verify the fact that up to the 
end of October, 1921, the state had granted eight hundred thous- 
and marks for this object, in addition to the even greater expense 
of local bodies.” 

Who does not remember the weeping and wailing and lamenta- 
tion of the French over the “lost provinces,” continued for more 
than forty years? Even in those provinces conditions are worse 
than they were at any time during the German occupation. Verily, 
“in these last times” many an upright man must have had in 
mind the thought, if not the words, reported by Herodotus to have 
been uttered by a Persian to his Greek friend after the defeat of 
Mardonius: “Surely, it is the sorest of all ills to abound in 
knowledge and to have no power over action.” 

Athens, Ohio. Cuartes W. Super. 


Let’s Get After It! 


Epitor TH CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I suggest that you ask the Lion in His Den to contribute 
from time to time, with the assistance of your readers, a column 
on words to hate. And I wish to make the first contribution to 
it by contributing the following. 

“Well, I’ve got to get along now so as to get up early in the 
morning to get breakfast and get it over with early so that I 
can get to school, for I have to get some lessons done which 
I did not get time to get done tonight. I wonder if Jo got 
the mail tonight. Did you see that lovely coat Maybell got for 
Christmas?” 

The rank laziness and the abominable lack of thought which 
is wrapped up in the popular use of that one verb “to get’! 
The perpetrators of the use of this word should in some here- 
after go to the Fundamentalists’ place of horror, and there read 
for a few thousand years Crabb’s Synonymes together with the 
Lexicographer’s portion of the Literary Digest. 

It is not the lowly alone who fall for this word. One of 
the most distinguished of our seminary presidents in America 
within a year or two did this thing: I almost said “got off’ 
this piece of slipshod speaking —“We have got to!” 

Eternal vigilance!!! 


Andover, N. Y. Crartes H. M. WHetan, 


That is to Say: The City Council Passed 
a Resolution Permitting the Church 
to Obey the Law 


Epitor Tue Curistran CENTURY : 

SIR: In the editorial comment in your publication of January 4 
under the caption, “Should Methodists Obey the Law?” your impli- 
cations and accusations are the unfairest I have ever seen in reli- 
gious journalism. The fact that the trustees of the First Metho- 
dist church presented their appeal to the city council was an 
evidence of their respect for law and orderly procedure. It really 
was not necessary for them to make this appeal for there is a 
state law which exempts all church buildings from any limitation 
on height in the matter of tower and spire. Then, even the city 
ordinance of Chicago has a direct reference to the occupied part 
of a building, and there is a 15 per cent allowance on lot area for 
ornamentation and architectural purposes, and this allowance would 
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have carried us very near the height required to carry out the 
gothic designs of the architects. The unanimous vote of that city 
council where Jews and Catholics and Protestants—men of all 
creeds and men of no creed—voted in favor of this spire, is signifi- 
cant. No Methodist influence of any kind adequately explains it. 
To one who, like myself, believes in providence, is there not reason 
to assume that the God who stirred the spirit of Cyrus, the king 
of Persia, to aid his ancient people was not altogether absent from 
the Chicago city council. May it not also be possible that there are 
more things wrought in this world by prayer than even the editor 
of a religious journal can dream of? 

Then, your intimation that the motive was to “gain the doubtful 
glory of the highest building,” is exceedingly ungenerous. I have 
been in every meeting of the building committee and board of 
trustees since this enterprise w7s begun, and this motive has never 
entered their minds. No reference has ever been made to the 
height of any other building in the world. The dominant idea has 
ever been the erection of a beautiful temple for the worship of 
God in “the beautiful things of holiness.” There is food for the 
mind in beholding the beautiful, and there may be nourishment and 
stimulus for many an impoverished soul as they behold this beau- 
tiful Christian temple in the heart of this big city. I am sure as 
you ponder over your paragraph you will discover there is nothing 
really splendid in it. 

First Methodist Church, 


Chicago. Jonn THOMPSON. 


Dr. McComb on the Episcopalians 


Epitor THe CuRistiaAN CENTURY : 

SIR: It was most refreshing to read the recent article in 
The Christian Century about the Episcopal church by that 
splendid progressive, the Rev. Samuel McComb. But as we 
read it we could not help but wish that every Episcopal clergy- 
man we have met shared the same views. And we also wish 
we could feel that what Mr. McComb says is thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the mind of his church. But from our experience 
we fear that Mr McComb is still a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, but a voice, nevertheless, that is bound to be heard. 

We have yet to see that the Episcopal church has in any way 
begun to achieve the reforms he mentions. There is no indica- 
tion that Episcopalians as a body have been willing to make 
any noteworthy sacrifices for reunion. They have talked more 
about it than any other body but still insist on a unity that 
rests upon the false basis of creed, dogma, and ecclesiastical 
authority, instead of upon the true basis which is “the mind 
that was in Christ Jesus.” It is true that progressive spirits 
such as Mr. McComb know where reunion lies, but the Episco- 
pal church, as a whole, does not know it and will not know it. 
And the recent general convention in Portland, Ore., gave no 
hope of a change. 

We agree with nearly everything Mr. McComb writes but 
cannot accept his statement, “If ever we are to have a re- 
statement of Christian truth in the light of modern knowledge, 
it will, in the main, come from the Episcopal church.” Mr 
McComb must surely know that the words “if ever” are mean- 
ingless to thousands of progressive thinkers in the so-called 
free churches. The re-statement has come, but not from the 
Episcopal church, which, with its persistent isolation from other 
religious bodies, does not seem to be aware of what is going on 
outside of its own fold. While others have been forging ahead 
its eyes have been blinded to the real issues of the theological 
day and instead of courageously striving to make the re-state- 
ment it has used its energies to bolster up the idea of an 
authority that rests upon a worn-out past and to form alliances 
with so-called historic bodies of Europe that are totally unre- 
lated to the genius of the Episcopal church as outlined by 
Mr. McComb. 

We fully agree with what Mr. McComb says about the con- 
tribution of his church to reverent worship. The Episcopal 


church deserves the highest praise for the noble manner in 
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which it has retained the beauty and dignity of divine worship, 
for we must all deplore the lack of art and the slovenliness of 
manner that, unfortunately, have often been associated with 
Protestant worship. 

But regardless of the virtues of the Episcopal church we observe 
how weak and static this church has been in the newer sections of 
the country and in small towns. Intense missionary zeal has not 
been lacking, but it has failed to register any notable growth except 
in certain spots and under certain conditions. It is clear that 
something is wrong. And something is lacking in a church that 
has more difficulty—and I quote Episcopal leaders—to find the 
right kind of men for its ministry than any other of the leading 
churches. 

As an ex-Episcopalian, not in the Episcopal church because of 
its unprogressive character in various directions—and it must be 
this, otherwise why a “modernistic movement” within it—l beg 
to offer a few ideas. The first is that the church must learn that a 
complicated sixteenth century English church service is not going 
to succeed, to any great extent, in a twentieth century western 
United States. The second is that the church must cease to be 
doctrinally dishonest. Intellectual leadership will be sought in 
vain in a church that has a stated theological position in its articles 
and creeds but which does not preach them from its pulpits. The 
third is that the Episcopal church must learn that its future is 
in the catholicity that is slowly but surely emerging from modern 
progressive Protestantism. ‘ 

The above ideas are those of the modern churchmen of the 
Episcopal church, we know, and we feel that if the church will 
listen to this new prophetic voice in its midst it will have a tre- 
mendous future. But are there enough of them to do what should 
be done? This is what we seriously wonder. 


Two Rivers, Wis. Puriuip MERCER. 


On Behalf Of The Worm 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: My attention is called to the recent article, “A Metho- 
dist Worm Turns,” and the rejoinders by certain worthies also in 
the Methodist ministry, namely, C. G. Garr, Arthur J. Armstrong, 
M. S. Rice, and E. C. Dixon, and I feel it necessary that I as an- 
other Methodist preacher rise to defend the “worm.” For really, 
a “worm” has a place in the scheme of things, and a very neces- 
sary place. “They gotta quit kickin’ my worm around.” 

The gentlemen are slightly unbrotherly. For shame naughty 
gentlemen! Let me thrust at you just a litthe—good-naturedly of 
course. I pass by the waspish thrust of C. G. Farr with the one 
word—bigot. Arthur J. Armstrong seems to be afraid of his 
shadow. He declares that irregularities ought to be corrected, then 
he darts for his den with a little squeak, “Everything will come 
cut all right, if we trust in the Lord” Dr. Rice draws himself 
into the matter which is unfortunate, for having placed himself 
in the ring, he must not complain if he gets hurt. We are sur- 
prised! Is he not on the way to the episcopal chair? Doesn't 
he soon expect to “arrive’? Dear me, I thought he did. Where 
has he been all these years if he has seen none of the machinery 
cogs? Answer—travelling the high places of Methodism where 
conferences do not count, and where bishops do not appoint. He 
says he has never been dictated to, and we can agree with him, but 
why does he defend a polity that dictates to the “Buckners” ard 
ali lesser lights? The “worm” has felt the “cogs” because 
he has never been out of the episcopal ring of obscurity; he does 
not know that above the clouds there is Methodist congregational- 
ism. If the “worm” would “track” he might also “arrive.” 

Now as to E. C. Dixon. He shows the spirit of intolerance that 
may possess a man. He writes like a sycophant though he may 
be a very pleasant gentleman. But he thinks that if the bishop 
and superintendents settled the case of Dr. Buckner, it must be 
all right. Are they not infallible? He raises the old outworn 
cry of “whiner” at my poor “worm.” But such complacent smug- 
ness is rather absurd. Not every man who lifts a complaint 
against government is an anarchist, and not every man who dares 
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to criticise his church organization is a failure or a whiner. The 
Methodist church polity is not perfect. It has its defects, and its 
defects are often magnified by the blundering administration of 
those in authority. We agree with Brother Dixon that the polity 
has “worked fairly well.” But that it could be better is also very 
evident. Dr. Harris of the board of education in the last Chris- 
tian Student points some serious defects, defects that seem to grow 
out of our iron-clad appointive power. 

I am glad 
Of course he should 
’ are usually name- 
less things and receive short shrift from the “higher-ups.” He 
should not have been mistreated. 
hood to be a Methodist preacher. 
manipulated like jack-in-the boxes. 


I maintain that my “worm” has a right to be heard. 
The Christian Century gave him that chance. 
have signed his name, but after all “worms’ 


No man need sacrifice his man- 
We are not automatons to be 

But it does make a deal of 
difference whose window has been broken. We philosophize about 
it if it is our neighbor's, but we vociferate loudly when it is our 
We had an evidence of that recently. When Paul 
Hutchinson mildly suggested that we begin the equalization of 


cwn window. 


salaries by starting with the ministers, my, what a shout went up! 
How quickly the big salaried men flew to their own defense! No 
need to look up a man’s position. His loud voice and wildly 
gesticulating arms proclaimed that. So we find the Methodist 
church press quickly running to the defense of Bishop Stuntz and 
his appointees, the superintendents. (1 noted one exception to 
The editor of the Epworth Herald dared to tell part of the 
truth—that is the truth as many see it.) And 
stance the professional 


this. 
in this last in- 
toadiers 
officiary back patters get warm under the collar and proceed to 
tread upon the “worm.” 

I am a Methodist. 
It is a foolish cry to say if you don’t like the church, get 
out! That is beside the point. I like the church and I stay in! 
But I trust that I approach its problems with something of a 
critical mind. I think for myself once in a while. 
foundered by predigested thought. 

I like The Christian Century very much. 


when the “worm turns,” and 


For generations my people have been Metho- 
dists. 
I refuse to be 


I have 
been a silent reader, but my “worm” must know that he has some 


Heretofore 
friends. Methodist preachers do not rush into print very often— 
they are busy usually—but they think a good deal and it might 
surprise some of the dignitaries to know what the rank and file of 
Methodist preachers are thinking about. We know a lot more 
than we talk about. I do not think The Christian Century owes 
any apology or retraction to anybody, E. C. Dixon to the con- 
I like your fair, sensible, and fearless attitude. 
Ricwarp C. 


trary. 


Altoona, Ill. Myers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Grace of Gratitude’ 


IFE should be built like a Grecian temple: there should be 
L beauty. No type of architecture combines 

these two elements like this type. The solid stone was 
built on straight lines, giving vast strength, while the columns 
with their decorative tops and the carved facade gave just the 
correct amount of beauty. We want our lives to be strong. We 
must be solidly built on honesty, chastity, truth, industry and all 
But virtues are not enough—there must be graces. 
Too often the beauty of life is left out. We need to cultivate 
the graces, the which add immeasurably to our 
worth. Who does not know men of genuine worth, but who are 
so rough and uncouth that they amount to very little? Strength 
alone is not enough. There must be beauty. It is the gracious 
woman, the kind and courteous man who wins. George Washing- 
ton was a gentleman, brave, but cultured. Lincoln was granite 
in character, but how tender and beautiful was his soul! Edward 
Bok describes how considerate the large-hearted Brooks was with 
him, and how Longfellow took him to a theater, when he went, 


strength and 


the big virtues. 


refinements, 
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as a boy, to visit these great men in Boston. Gladstone impressed 
you with his tremendous power; he stood before you like a 
mountain; his oratory was overwhelming, yet he was always the 
kind-hearted, cultivated English gentleman. Never, for a mo- 
ment, in his public life, did he forget either the virtues or the 
graces. It is one thing to be honest, that is a virtue, but to be 
generous, that is a grace. It is one thing to be industrious, that is 
a fundamental virtue, but to be considerate and sympathetic, that 
is a grace. To be chaste is one thing, to be chivalrous is another. 
To be truthful is one thing, to be kind is another. With virtues 
alone, one might be brutal; with graces alone, one might be weak; 
but with both equally balanced, one nears perfection. When 
Christ enters our hearts as King ke brings with him a train of 
virtues and graces. In the court of our heart they bear con- 
stant attendance. 

Of all the graces, gratitude is most charming, as generosity is 
the most noble, Limited, indeed, is the life that knows not how 
to express gratitude. From our Lord’s experience we may see, 
however, how rare this grace is. “Were not ten cleansed, but 
where are the nine?” Did you ever attend a union Thanksgiving 
service on Thanksgiving day? Thousands preparing the great 
dinner, thousands at the football game, hundreds in the church. 
question of daily devotions and grace at meals. Among the very 
Are we not all fed, but how many give thanks at the table? 
Precious few. I have been making some little investigation of the 
finest people and in the most cultured homes, how little gratitude 
is expressed. I spoke of this in a recently broadcasted sermon 
and one letter came back; one man promised to set up the altar 
in his home and at once. Take our private prayers—how large an 
item is thanksgiving? Why, we have ten petitions to one word 
of thanks! Like the Prodigal Son, it is always: “Give me, give 
me,” and rarely “Thank you.” In our very churches how much 
gratitude is shown? Do we ever thank the Sunday school teacher 
who instructs our boys and girls? Are we careful to write a 
note of appreciation for the flowers sent us when sick? Con- 
stantly we are the recipients of countless kindnesses, are we al- 
ways careful to seek out our benefactor and thank him cordially? 
How we do like gracious people. 

“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth” is ingratitude. Lear 
felt this in the attitude of his children. Shakespeare touched 
upon a great human trait, when he caused Lear to utter those 
heart-breaking words. How few children appreciate their parents, 
how few ever voice the gratitude which we trust they feel. If 
your father or mother is still living I trust every young person 
who reads these words will speak or write this very afternoon 
words of loving appreciation. Cultivate the grace of gratitude. 

I can think of only two reasons why the nine did not return 
to thank Jesus for his cure, (1) They may have said: “Oh, he 
knows all about it anyway, I need not go to tell him.” On the 
face of it, this does not seem so bad. Yet there is no excuse 
after all. In such a case we lack the expression of that which 
we assume to feel. We need to say it, we need to give expression 
to that which our hearts feel. Expression clinches the reality. 
We say we know a thing but we cannot say it; the fact is, we do 
not know it or we could tell it. We say we feel the gratitude, but 
God is aware of it, without our expression for our own good. 
(2) They may have cared only for their bodies. It looks like 
that. Cured, they hurried off to home and mart, eager for the 
enjoyments which health made possible. The one who returned 
to Jesus went away not only with bodily but with soul health. 
This is the word of Jesus: “Go thy way, thy faith has made 
thee whole.” 

Can it be possible that healthy bodies satisfied the nine? One 
does not wish to be cynical nor pessimistic, but when you look 
over the crowd you almost feel that nine-tenths of the people are 
sordidly satisfied with food, sleep, and bodily satisfaction. At 
any rate, we must confess that it takes a constant struggle to 
keep the soul alive and active. As the garden, unattended, goes 
rapidly to weeds, so the soul uncultivated swiftly degenerates. 
If you would not become coarse and common, give thought to 
this business of gratitude. Be appreciative, be considerate, be 
thankful, be grateful. Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Aquaintance 


Lutheran Theological 
Students Not Increasing 

In thirteen Lutheran seminaries there 
are now 296 students while in the pre- 
vious year there were 307, which is a 
disappointment to the leaders of the de- 
nomination who had hoped to be able to 
report an increase. One of the measures 
adopted to increase the number is the 
establishment of a fund with which to 
subsidize these students. Laymen are 
being asked to give from $100 to $1,000 
to be used for high school students, who 
will be encouraged to direct their college 
studies in coordination with the sem- 
inary course of study. 


Lutheran Church 
Criticises Itself 

The Lutheran, official organ of the 
Lutheran church, accuses its communicn 
of having taken the poorest care of its 
immigrants of any of the great branches 
of Christendom. According to its fig- 
ures, the immigrants from Reformed 
lands are best cared for, Catholic immi- 
grants next, and Lutherans next. It is 
estimated that there are 17,000,000 Lu- 
theran immigrants in this country ot 
whom 3,500,000 belong to the Lutheran 
church. 


Rochester Wakes Up 
On Church Publicity 

The Federation of Churches in Roches- 
ter recently brought to the city Rev. 
Charles A. McAlpin, who heads “Church 
Service,” a church publicity bureau. In 
addressing the ministers of Rochester on 
the subject of church publicity, Mr. Mc- 
Alpin drew unfavorable contrasts be- 
tween the publicity methods of churches 
and those of commercial houses. He in- 
sisted that the church should not only 
advertise the institution, but the mes- 
sage as well. 


How the 
Churches Give 

There is a very wide difference in the 
way in which members of different de- 
nominations give, according to the statistics 
gathered by the United Stewardship 
council and put in tabulated form, under 
the direction of Mr. Harry S. Meyers of 
New York city. The Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists give for missions more than 
double per capita what the nearest com- 
petitor gives, and their contributions to 
work in the local churches are four times 
those of the nearest competitor. The law 
of tithing is rigidly enforced in this de- 
nomination. The United Presbyterian 
church leads all except the Adventists 
in missionary giving, and is excelled 
only by the Protestant Episcopal church 
in offerings for local church expenses. 
The per capita giving for missions of 
the United Presbyter‘ans is $15.56 and 
for local church expense $23.55. The 
northern Methodists stand eleventh in 
the list for missionary giving and also 
eleventh in the per capita giving for local 
church expense. At the bottom of the list 


of givers to missions stand the Disciples, 


the Friends and the Dunkards. The 
Disciples give $2.95 per capita. Of 27 de- 
nominations the southern Baptists give the 
least for church support, with a record of 
$6.84 per capita, the Disciples standing next 
above them with a record of $8.24 per 
capita. The average for the 27 denomina- 
tions is $5.17 per capita for missions and 
$14.13 per capita for local church sup- 
port. 


Guest Book Proves 
a Useful Device 

The guest book in the vestibule of the 
church is no new device at all, but in 
First Presbyterian church of Schnectady, 
N. Y., it is being used in a most service- 
able way. Each week the pastor sends 
out notes to the newcomers expressing 
the welcome of the church to them. The 
collection of a large mailing list is an- 


Leaders Study Mission Problems 


HE annual gathering of foreign mis- 

sionary administrative officers, rep- 
resenting twenty-five American Protes- 
tant denominations, was held two weeks 
ago at Bethlehem, Pa. The title of this 
annual convocation is the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America. The 
purpose of the gathering is to consider 
all problems of interdenominational rela- 
tionship in foreign missionary work, to 
exchange experiences, define policies and 
to adjust missionary administration to 
the changing conditions and moods at the 
home base and in the mission field. It 
was a somewhat romantic reason that 
led to the choice of Bethlehem, Pa., as 
the location of this year’s foregathering. 
There the Moravians made a settlement 
in 1741 and began the work of evangeliz- 
ing the Indians. It was the example of 
the Moravians that inspired William 
Carey to make his historic missionary 
suggestion to hig Baptist brethren, and 
the help received by John Wesley from 
Moravian sources is well known. The 
first session of the conference opened in 
an old church that was erected in 1803. 
Round about it one finds the home for 
the Moravian sisters and a “widow 
house,” both of which antedate the 
American revolution. With a congrega- 
tion filling the church to its capacity, Dr. 
Paul de Schweinitz, the Moravian pas- 
tor, gave the welcoming address, and the 
devotional service was carried out in Mo- 
ravian form. The remainder of the ses- 
sions held on the three succeeding days, 
Jan. 10-12, were not open to the general 
public, being held in the conference room 
of the new Bethlehem hotel, a spacious 
hostelry. 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 


Most of the secretaries present seemed 
to recognize that a revolut.on in mission- 
ary methods is imminent. Fundamental 
questions were considered with frankness 
and discussed with abandon. One of 
these was this: “Do our churches of the 
home base carry points of view which 
tend to limit the usefulness of mission- 
aries as they seek to help the churches 
on the field?” In answer to this ques- 
tion it was asserted by some that Amer- 
ica has a sense of superiority, due to her 
wealth and prestige. There is a pride of 
race, due to the present position of the 
white peoples. Even the religious teach- 
ing of our churches has taken on an oc- 
cidental cast which affects the presenta- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus and his 


apostles. The American has an assertive 
quality in his propagandism which seri- 
ously hinders the acceptance of his truth. 

Constructive suggestions were made 
for the improvement of the missionary 
service. Emphasis was laid upon the im- 
portance of changed methods in the 
choice of candidates. It was contended 
that for candidates in training, the meth- 
ods of instruction should be modified in 
the leading institutions in the light of 
recent convictions. The religious his- 
tory, life and thought of oriental peoples 
should be taught in American institutions. 
A few universities have made a begin- 
ning in such instruction and this instruc- 
tion will be commended to those going 
to a foreign field. Foreign students in 
this country aver that missionaries and 
missionary secretaries have sometimes 
set forth the life in non-Christian lands 
with unfair emphasis, in stressing the 
faults rather than the virtues of the for- 
eign peoples. In short, the patronizing 
air with which the American has so often 
spoken of mission lands must give way 
to sympathy and understanding. 


DR. SPEER’S ADDRESS 


The gathering was not for the purpose 
of displaying oratorical gifts, though 
some of the great missionary leaders 
spoke with passion and power on the 
great issues of world redemption. Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, in a keynote address, 
asserted his opposition to any effort to 
fuse Christianity with native religions. 
He declared in behalf of an “absolute 
Christianity.” His address was filled 
with fresh facts of an interesting and 
significant sort. Dr. Ernest DeW?i Bur- 
ton of the University of Chicago was not 
afraid to say: “Christian schools in this 
country have no such converting power 
as the mission schools in China.” Mr. 
Charles D. Hurley corroborates this. His 
printed report circulated among the sec- 
retaries, which brings an even more 
startling indictment against conditions in 
American schools. He has made a sur- 
vey of the schools, and does not speak 
by guess. He says: “Workers among 
foreign students are very generally agreed 
that the loss of Christian faith in the 
Christian group exceeds the gain among 
the non-Christians, which reveals the dis- 
turbing fact that down to this time stud- 
ent migrations from the non-Christian 
world to Christian America have repre- 
sented a net loss to the Christian move- 

(Continued on page 122) 
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other of the opportunities afforded. It 
is now apparent that First Presbyterian 
church is attracting large numbers of 
new people by its attention to the 
stranger. 


Completes Fifty Years as 
Sunday School Superintendent 

An event whieh is almost unique in 
Sunday school history was celebrated re- 
cently at the North Baptist Sunday 
Camden, N. J., when Mr. F. 
Wayland Ayer completed fifty years of 
service as superintendent of the school. 
The great auditorium of the church was 
crowded to overflowing. One of the 
most impressive features of the service 
was the singing by fifty children from 
the primary department. As _ the little 
tots filed past the veteran superintendent, 
each placed a pink rose in his hand. A 
gold paper-weight inscribed with a mes- 
sage of appreciation and bearing in relief 
the dome of the church was presented to 
Mr. Ayer by the school. Notwithstand- 
ing an absorbingly busy life as head of 
the largest and oldest advertising firm in 
the world, as bank president, director of 
various companies, president for twenty- 
five years of the New Jersey State Bap- 
tist convention and for one term of the 
Northern Baptisc Conveation, Mr. Ayer 
has given to the school continually the 
same careful and exacting attention that 
he has given to his business. Someone 
remarked to him one day that his church 
took considerable time from his busi- 
ness to which he replied, “The church is 
an important part of my business.” 


school, 


Moody Institute to 
Observe Founder’s Day 

The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago 
will observe Founder's Week Feb. 5-9. 
Ten speakers from various parts of the 
world will participate in the meetings, 
some of whom come from Scotland, Can- 
ada, New Guinea, and the New Hebrides. 
At the meetings the usual warnings 
against modern learning will be delivered 
by the visiting speakers, for the Moody 
Institute occupies a place of unique lead- 
ership in the marshalling of the older 
forces of evangelism of the country, es- 
pecially since the new interest in premil- 
lennialism has been aroused 


Methodists Gain 
119,000 in One Year 

A net gain of 119,007 members during 
the year 1922 by the Methodist Episcopal 
church, bringing the total membership 
up to 4,593,540 with 269,685 non-resident 
members not included, is announced in 
the Methodist year book for 1923, now 
ready for distribution. The non-resident 
members, according to Dr. Oliver S. Ba- 
ketel, editor of the year book, are those 
who have been lost sight of by their 
pastors and are carried on the rolls for 
three years before being dropped. There 
are 20,517 preachers in the Methodist 
Episcopal church serving 29,420 churches 
and 36,597 Sunday schools with 408,998 
officers and teachers and 4,848,091 pupils 
in all departments. There are 16,493 lo- 
cal preachers included in the numerous 
conferences. Parsonages number 15,886 
and the combined estimated valuation of 
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these and the churches, is $346,125,104. 
The Epworth League membership is 
762,884. 


Special Course on 
Rural Churches 


The scientific study of rural churches 
continues, and Union Seminary an- 
nounces two special courses on this sub- 
ject to be given by Dr. Paul L. Vogt, 
who is director of the rural church de- 
partment of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. Dr. Vogt will give his lectures 
on Monday afternoon in the seminary 
rooms, beginning Feb. 5. Tendencies in 
rural religious life, progress in commu- 
nity service, and the opportunity of the 
church for leadership and cooperation 
will be discussed in the first course; the 
second will deal with the practical prob- 
lems which arise in the experience of 
members of the class. 


Congregationalists Will 
Stress Evangelism 

A great evangelistic movement will be 
put on this year in the Congregational 
churches The commissivn on evangelism 
is already busy in circulating its helps to 
the pastors, stressing as a special text- 
book, Prof. Bosworth’s “What it Means 
to be a Christian.” Books for collateral 
reading in connection with this main 
text are “A Working Faith,” by Rall; 
“Some Christian Convictions,” by Cof- 
fin, and “What Shall I Believe?” by 
Strong. The commission is also circu- 
lating a booklet prepared by Dr. Ozora 
Davis with many practical suggestions 
for a course of evangelistic preaching. 
The Congregational way in evangelism 
is to utilize the forces of the local church 
almost exclusively. 


Presbyterian Handbook 
Issued 


The denominations are one by one 
coming to issue annually for the use of 
the membership a handbook, containing 
the essential facts that a layman needs 
to know about his religious organization, 
which will slip into a man’s coat pocket. 
The recently issued Presbyterian hand- 
book, containing 96 pages and sold for 
ten cents a copy by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, is a model of con- 
ciseness. Summaries of Presbyterian 
history and Presbyterian doctrine as well 
as the officiary of the various boards, 
are to be found in it and the calendar of 
special days. Much other information is 
tucked away in the book which helps to 





New Encyclopedia 


Americana for Sale 


I have a new Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana which I will sell at a bargain 
for cash. 


S. A. M., 
c/o The Christian Century 
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make the Presbyterian believer familiar 
with the great interests of his denomi- 
nation and other denominations. 


Dr. Inman Warns of 
Waning Influence 

Dr. S. G. Inman, secretary of the 
committee on cooperation in Latin Amer- 
ica, recently was a guest at a dinner 
of magazine and newspaper men in New 
York. He made an address of great 
timeliness, urging these publicists to note 
the waning influence of the United States 
in Latin American countries, and assert- 
ing that the fifth Pan-American confer- 
ence which will be held at Santiago, 
Chile, next spring afforded an opportun- 
ity to reestablish good understanding. 
He said: “There is danger that without 
a campaign of education through the 
press of the United States the conference 
may dodge these larger issues and con- 
fine itself to routine matters. This 
might result fatally, since the Latin 
American countries are now wavering in 
choosing their relations between the 
United States and the countries compris- 
ing the league of nations.” 


Increase of Salaries Continues 
Among the Churches 


In those denominations where the of- 
ficials have felt any interest in the mat- 
ter there has been a steady increase in 
salaries. The Methodists report com- 
mendable progress in the giving of their 
churches. The Pittsburgh conference 
has the highest standard, with an aver- 
age salary of $2,207; New York comes 
second with $2,267.46, and the Rock 
River conference, which includes Chi- 
cago, reports $2,108.42. In the Chicago 
area a bricklayer has to work only 38 
weeks each year to earn as much money 
as the average Methodist minister. Con- 
gregationalists report very good salary 
advances and their denomination ranks 





A PRACTICAL BOOK 
The Community Church 


By ALBERT C. ZUMBRUNNEN 


Church leaders everywhere who 
are interested in the increasing im- 
portance of the community church in 
religious work will find much infor- 
mation and many valuable sugges- 
tions in this new volume. It de- 
scribes fully the rise, types, and ac- 
tivities of community churches, and 
suggests their relation to the problem 
of securing denominational unity. It 
is illustrated with photographs and 
plans of existing and projected 
churches of this type. 
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about the ‘how’ of community 
churches.”"—-Henry F. Cope, General 
Secretary, The Religious Education 
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high in the treatment of its ministry. 
The average advance since 1918 is said 
to be twenty per cent. 


Oklahoma Church 
Installs Radio Outfit 


First Presbyterian church of Okmul- 
gee, Okla., of which Dr. George S. 
Fulcher is pastor, has installed a power- 
ful radio set and made broadcasting con- 
nection with the WPAC station. It will 
‘rom time to time broadcast portions of 
ts regular service. Every Tuesday 
night will be children’s radio hour and 
on Friday night the general public will 
be invited to listen in to the music ampli- 
fied with a magnavox loud speaker. On 

recent Sunday night the formal dedi- 
ation of the instruments to fellowship 
nd service was observed. ‘Greetings were 
roadcasted to the church from Bishop 
fr. H. Thurston of the Episcopal church, 
ind Dr. O. A. Lambert of the Methodist 


church. Dr. Fulcher read the dedica- 
tion statement which was broadcasted 
rom WPAC. 


Veteran Educator Demands 
Hospitality to Science 

rhe present wave of obscurantism go- 
ng over the country was denounced re- 
cently by Dr. Charles Sumner Nash 
speaking before a forefather’s day ban- 
quet of the Washington Gladden Club 
at Long Beach, Cal. The veteran educator 
of the Pacific School of Religicn at 
Berkeley insisted that religion should 
be hospitable to the findings of science, 
and that a greater sympathy with the 
social movement should arise in the 
hurches. He said: “I don’t know how 
ve can hold the new generation for re- 
ligion unless we fling open the realm of 
religion to scientific inquiry. Otherwise, 
ve must run the risk of losing from re- 
ligion the intellectual classes. Antagon- 
sm in religious circles to science is a re- 
sult of ignorance as to what the term 
means. Many scientists are materialists 
Soc‘al science is of the most importance 
to the church. Science which envisages 
the whole life of man will not be found 
antagonistic to religion. No amount of 
prayer or sentimental thinking about the 
poor will enable the church to fulfill 
its social duties. The church doesn’t 
know the A, B, C of social service. 
Trained scientists are our only hope for 
effective social advance. We need the 
spirit of true science and we need the 
spirit of true Christianity, which should 
vork harmoniously together.” 


Churches Make Unprecendented 
Gain Last Year 

After the war slump the churches 
made an unprecented gain in member- 
ship during 1922. With less of profession- 
al evangelism than ever before, the net 
gain in most communions is remarkable. 
The Boston Transcript has secured ac- 
cess to the figures of the church statis- 
ticians and gives out advance information 
as follows: “Membership growth of all 
American religious bodies in 1922 reach- 
ed 980,000, greater by 245,000 than during 
any twelve months in recent years. Com- 
plete data will not be ready before the 
end of February, and all records are not 





kept on the calendar years, but enough 
already is known to fix the figures of in- 
crease approximately. These increases 
have been well distributed, except that 
the small bodies are standing still, some 
even falling behind, while the large and 
well known ones, destined it would ap- 
pear, to live in American affairs, grow 
with remarkable steadiness. At the end 
of 1922 there are enrolled on the parish 
records of American religious bodies 
43,120,000 names. Roman Catholic mem- 
bership and growth are difficult to set 
down in exact figures. In this body, 
count is made of baptized persons, in all 
others of actual communicants. Catholic 
figures often are of population only, and 
in not a few dioceses, as in other bodies, 
none too accurate records are kept. 
Methodist and Baptist bodies run very 
evenly—very nearly 8,000,000 each. With- 
in the year Baptists of the south have 
made marked increase; far larger than 
Baptists of the north. Presbyterians 
and Lutherans also are quite near to- 
gether in memberships. Lutherans be- 
ing ahead with 2,525,000. Presbyterians 
having 2,305,000. Two bodies, the Dis- 
ciples and Episcopal, go beyond 1,000,000, 
the former with 1,500,000 and the latter 
with 1,143,600, the former coming out 
about even and the latter increasing in 
1912 by 40,000. 


Dr. Gulick Returns 
from the Orient 

Dr. Sydney L. Gulick has recently re- 
turned from the orient where he has 
spent much time studying new tenden- 
cies among the Japanese. His return to 
America just when there has been.a re- 
crudescence of anti-Japanese propaganda 
in this country is particularly timely. He 
reports a most pleasing growth of liber- 
alism in Japan. On this point he says: 
“Nothing more hopeful in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of right relations 
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between Japan and America, and be- 
tween Japan and China has occurred 
than the rapidly growing power of the 
liberal movement in Japan. Her new 
policy in dealing with Korea, China, and 
Siberia is an evidence of the power of 
this movement. The new premier, Ad- 
miral Baron Kato, accepted h's post only 
upon assurances from the militarist lead- 
ers that they would accept a drastic cut 
in the military as well as the naval plans. 
He became premier for the purpose of 
carrying out faithfully the agreement and 
the spirit of the 


Washington confer- 


” 
ence 


Church Federation Backs 
Musical Progress 


The 1,200 singers in the chorus of the 
Billy Sunday Dayton, O., 
have formed a permanent community or- 
ganization. They plan to present a com- 
munity musical program about once a 
month on Sunday afternoon in the larg- 
est hall in the city, and to use the or- 
ganization as a 
standards of church music, 


Campaign in 


means of raising the 


and of train- 
ing singers for church choirs. The Day- 
ton Council of Churches has been asked 
to sponsor the work and back the cho- 
rus, the director oj Prof. John 
Finley Williamson, Westminster 
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choir recently made a tour 
cities and was well received. It is hoped 
soon to establish a school where choir 
directors may be trained. Church lead- 
ers are backing the movement to make 
Dayton a center for a higher and better 
type of music in church worship. 


of several 


Church Promotion on 
Interdenominational Basis 

The Western Washington Home Mis- 
sions council recently started a drive to 
fill the churches in that section of the 
country. As the religious leaders ana- 
lyzed the problem, they decided that the 
strategic point of attack must be those 
former members who had grown lax in 
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recently chosen, and Rev. Benjamin N. 
Mitchell, executive secretary of West 
Washington Christian Missionary soci- 
ety, was made president of the council 
to succeed Rev. Lucius O. Baird. 


Pastors Having Merry 
Bout with Mayor 

The mayor of Seattle, Edwin J. Brown, 
went into office with fair promises of 
keeping the city clean, but the ministers 
of the city allege he has not kept them. 
Particularly has Dr. Chauncey J. Haw- 
kins been active in telling the mayor of 
his faults. The mayor has denounced 
him on various occasions, seeking to 
raise a theological issue. Whether or 





their Christian duties. New leaders were not it was by the connivance of the may- 

LEADERS STUDY MISSION man missions was cited with approval, 

PROBLEMS and American societies were challenged 

(Continued from page 119) to take over some of this responsibility 

ment.” As there are ten thousand for- pending the financial rehabil'tation of 
eign students in America, this lack of Germany. 


religious efficiency in the schools reveals 
a striking loss of opportunity. 

Dr. C. Y. Cheng was a remarkable in- 
fluence in the conference with his well- 
balanced view of conditions in China. 
The group cheered to the echo his senti- 
ment when he said: “The introduction 
of western denominationalism is not wel- 
come to China because it belongs to some 


one else and not to China. It is like the 
armor of Saul which David had not 
proved.” 


DFNOMINATIONALISM NOT WANTE) 


Mr. James M. Speers of New York, 
chairman of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A., who has been in 
China, said in his address: “It was a sur- 
prise and a disappointment to me to see 
how much in evidence denominationalism 
is in China.” He gave an instance of 
serious overlapping of function between 
Presbyterians and Methodists. His ad- 
dress was by motion referred to the busi- 
ness committee for printing. 

In the debates which were carried on, 
the issue of the development of local in- 
dependent churches on the foreign field 
was given a good airing. The predomi- 
nant sentiment was that in Japan, China 
and India the time was at hand for native 
control of the churches. Indeed, many 
have 


denominations already a very con- 
siderable number of such churches, par- 
ticularly in Japan, where the issue was 


first raised. 
servatively 


Dr. Zwemer spoke very con- 

with regard to this move- 
ment, urging that precocity should not 
be encouraged among the churches. In 
most of the addresses there was a frank 
recognition that the goal of all mission- 
ary effort is the development of a native 
church and the time must come on every 
field when the missionary will take his 
orders from the native church. 

The question of German missions has 
been taken out of the realm of interna- 
tional politics by the trend of events. 
Even were Germany allowed to send out 
missionaries freely, her currency is now 
so depreciated that missionary work is 
impossible. Societies in Germany are on 
the edge of bankruptcy. The generosity 
of the United Free church of Scotland in 
providing $35,000 with which to aid Ger- 


Among the important items of business 
was the passing of a motion approving 
the idea of holding another World Con- 
ference of Missions like the Edinburgh 
conference, within the next three years, 
provided the International Missionary 
Council favors such a step. This decen- 
nial conference should have been held in 
1920, but the war conditions prevented. 


MISSIONARY MAGAZINES 


The welfare of the subsidized mission- 
ary journals was given serious considera- 
tion. Both the Missionary Review of the 
World and the children’s magazine called 
Everyland are given aid by the mission 
boards. Everyland has a circulation of 
15,000, and the Missionary Review of the 
World 10,000. It is hoped that in a few 
years the circulation of both these peri- 
odicals may be greatly increased. 

The spirit of humility and piety per- 
vaded the sessions. Bishop McConnell 
in a brief talk in the open discussion in- 
dicted bishops and secretaries for “de- 
veloping an official mind.” He asserted 
that secretaries were really bishops, and 
the secretary was the more dangerous be- 
cause he was not recognized as a bishop. 
His plea for humility and Christ-likeness 
in the service of religion was a rare com- 
bination of humor and of religious fervor. 
Every day considerable time was spent 
in devotion, which was shared by almost 
every one present, in spite of the length 
of the sessions. 

Very happy throughout four days’ 
work in his gracious introductions was 


Dr. James Endicott, the chairman. He 
kept everything running on schedule 
time. Taking leave of the chair for a 


time, he made a brief address in which he 
spoke for an organization of religion on 
the foreign field which should quite 
transcend denominationalism. He said, 
“Our little systems have their day, but 
unfortunately they have not ceased to be.” 

The danger of losing spiritual vision in 
big financial campaigns was clearly recog- 
nized by some of the speakers. Foreign 
missions must keep its idealism and re- 
ligion spirit, even though one must ever 
recognize the importance of money in 
helping forward the extension of the gos- 
pel in all the earth. 
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or. may perhaps never be known, but a 
dodger has been widely circulated in 
Seattle attacking Dr. Hawkins as a nian 
who does not believe in the blood atone- 
ment. The dodger is printed in New 
York by A. C. Gabelein, and was circu- 
lated by women peddlers. Thus a very 
interesting situation develops, as _ to 
whether Seattle will eventually become 
more interested in the blood atonement 
than the running of dives with police 
protection. Most of the clergy of the 
city are supporting the battling parson, 
even some who may not agree with his 
theological views. The Seattle church 
federation is insistent that the fair name 
of the city shall not be besmirched by 
making Seattle an open town 


Detroit Council Ends 
Year with Fine Record 

The Detroit Council of Churches is- 
sued at the end of 1922 a report of its 
year’s progress which was very gratify- 
ing indeed, for there is a splendid spirit 
oi unity in the city. The organization 
brought to Detroit on Jan. 7, Dr. C. C. 
Morrison, editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury, and gave him a busy two days in 
the city, with six addresses to make. 
Among the announced aims of the or- 
ganization for the coming year are the 
following: “First—a great recruiting 
campaign for membership in our Protes- 
tant churches; second—an increased pro- 
gram of publicity for the individual 
church and for the council; third—an en- 
larged city missionary program for each 
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TEN NEW BOOKS ON JESUS 


The most significant fact with regard to the new religious books of the year 1922-23 is the 
great number of volumes treating of the personality, life and work of Jesus. The publishers 
have felt the pulse of the serious reading public and the publication of these books is a result 
of that fact. The world was never so perplexed intellectually and spiritually as today. And 
men are wistfully turning, as never before—and more hopefully than ever before—to the 


“Lord of Thought” and of the Heart. 


Nothing could so enrich the fruitage of this new 


year than for ten thousand ministers to delve deeply into these new revealings of ““The Life of 


Lives.” 


THE FINALITY OF CHRIST 


By W. E. Orchard 


The fame of the pastor of King’s Weigh House (Con- 
gregational) church, London, long ago reached America. 
This volume of his sermons will be welcomed by stu- 
dents of present-day tendencies in Christian thinking. 
The Christian World says: ‘“‘We commend this book to 
everyone who loves great preaching and fearless inde- 
pendence. ($1.35). 


RABBONI: A Study of Jesus Christ, the 
Teacher 


By Canon Anthony C. Deane 


“This is a gracious and wise book, showing how to go 
to school to the Master Teacher. I do not remember to 
have seen a better study of Jesus the Teacher, alike in 
atmosphere and suggestion.” (Rev. Joseph Fort New- 
ton, D.D.) ($2.00). 


THE PROPOSAL OF JESUS 
By John A. Hutton 

Although published last year, this work bids fair to be 
a book in continuous demand. It is an unusual book 
striking out a new line. What Christ’s teaching involved 
for the wide world, in whatever phase of its life, Dr. 
Hutton describes in detail. Master of a word style, the 
author makes the whole ministry and message of Jesus 
not only luminous, but awe-inspiring, as his interpreta- 
tion unfolds. Jesus is presented, not as the founder of 
a sect, but “to inaugurate a world-state-of-matters, hav- 
ing as its ultimate motive and principle God.” This book, 
if followed, would bring light into this present social and 
industrial night in which men now find themselves. 
($1.50). 


THE LORD OF THOUGHT 
By L. Dougall and C. W. Emmet 

The unique purpose of this volume is to show that the 
history of Jesus’ impact on the human race, studied in 
connection with his recorded conceptions, justifies the 
decision that he is original and dominant in the realm of 
thought. An apologetic on new lines for the uniqueness 
of Christianity and the supremacy of Jesus. ($2.50). 


TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING 
OF JESUS 


By V. G. Simkhovitch 


“The teachings of Christ are an historical event. Let 
us try to understand them historically. Without an 
historical understanding we have before us not teach- 
ings but texts. There is hardly a text in the four gos- 
els that is not apparently conflicting with other texts. 
Vet an insight is won when the teachings of Jesus are 
viewed and understood historically.” Thus Dr. Simkho- 
vitch, who is professor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, takes up his survey of the background of the 
teachings of Jesus. Prof. Charles A. Ellwood, of the 
University of Missouri, writes that this is the best book 
he has found covering this phase of Jesus’ work. ($1.75). 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE WORLD 
TODAY 


By Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester 

“A remarkable piece of work,’’ says Norman Thomas, 
editor of “The Nation,” in commenting upon this new 
book. He adds: “I have never seen a series of studies 
dealing with modern social applications of the teachings 
of Jesus which seemed to me so frank, thoroughgoing 
and suggestive. If Christianity is to have any positive 
influence in the making of a new age, it will have to be 
the sort of Christianity which this book expounds so 
well.” ($1.25). 


CHRIST AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


By Edith Picton-Turbervill (With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Lord Robert Cecil) 

The author’s theme is—as phrased and accepted by 
Lord Robert Cecil—that “our national policy, both in- 
ternal and external, must be Christianized; that, in 
other words, Christian morality must in its essence be 
the guide of our national conduct.” It is a thesis that 
has often been urged by divines and others; the author’s 
eloquent pages vindicate it with much independence and 
from new angles. Miss Picton-Turbervill is known the 
world over for her work with the W. C. T. U. and the 
Y. W.C. A. ($1.50). 


THE MEANING OF THE CROSS 
By Edward Grubb 

The author of this book is already well known for his 
other books, among them “The Religion of Experience.” 
Dr. Grubb adapts the older doctrine of the atonement to 
modern thought—to scientific psychology, to Ritschl’s 
insistence on a solution that is social; and comprising in 
the conception of Atonement the revelation of the char- 
acter of God, our identification with His will, deliverence 
from sin rather than from punishment, and salvation by 
God’s gift of love. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF CHRIST 


By William Temple, Bishop of Manchester 


“Just what many people, both young students and 
older persons who are desirous of thinking clearly on 
religious topics, are looking for.’-—Manchester Guar- 
dian. ($1.25). 


THE CREATIVE CHRIST 
By Edward S. Drown 


How shall society be built on the foundation of right- 
eousness, justice and love? How shall the individual, 
every individual, find his own freedom in a right and 
just relation that shall express and maintain the rights 
and freedom of all? How shall the state, the Nation, be 
so constituted as to maintain the rights and duties, poli- 
tical and industrial, of all its members? Dr. Drown, 
who is a well known professor of Cambridge, Mass., 
holds that the answer to all these questions will be ar- 
rived at through the acceptance in deed and truth of 
the teachings of the “Creative Christ.” ($1.50). 
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community and for each local. church; 
fourth—every national group in the city 
should have one or more well organized 
English-speaking churches or social cen- 
ters; fifth—our colored population should 
have better houses and better churches. 
The white Protestant communions should 
aid in the erection of larger and better 
equipped colored churches than we now 
have; sixth—to urge upon the Y. M. C. 
A. the erection of a colored branch in 
the colored section of the city at the 
earliest possible moment; seventh— 
building a Protestant church of some de- 
nomination in every growing center ot 
Detroit; eighth—the bindinz together of 
all the church social service agencies in 
Detroit into one cooperative union, that 
of the social service committee of the 
council; ninth—the formation of a dig 
brother and big sister movement for the 
Protestant churches of Detroit: tenth— 
the strengthening of our department of 
religious education to the end that all 
children in Detroit may have ample re- 
ligious educational advantages; eleventh 
—cooperatng with our city and county 
officials in the elimination of all vice, and 
the building up of a spirit of righteous- 
ness and law and order among our peo- 
ple; twelfth—the election of Christian 
men in Detroit and Wayne county to all 


offices of public trust, to the end that 
good government shall prevail every- 
vhere.”’ 

Federal Council Receives 

Distinguished Guests 

At the meeting of the administrative 


committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches in New York on Jan. 12, the 
archbishop of for the Eastern 
Orthodox church, and the representative of 
the patriarch appeared in 
their oriental robes. Their er- 
rand was to thank the churches of America 
for aid rendered Russia in the time of her 
need. A _ brief was made on the 
matter of the admission of the Fatty Ar- 


America 


of Jerusalem 


epi scx ypal 


report 


buckle film to the screen. The Federal 
Council has one ‘mber on an advisory 
commission which Mr. Will H. Hays cre- 
ated some time ago, but Mr. Hays’ action 
on the Arbuckle films was taken without 
consulting his committee. The Federal 


Council representative has presented to 
Mr. Hays his protest against the action of 
the movie czar in the Arbuckle case. 
Race Relations Sunday 

Set for Feb. 11 


Although the churches are very con- 
servative about adding any more special 
days to the ecclesiastical calendar, Feb. 11 
Race Relations Sunday, 
the day being nearest to the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln. A very interesting list 
of suggestions is heing sent out to the 
churches for the proper observance of the 
Negro and spirituals, and 
sketches of negro achievement since eman- 
cipation are prominent among these sugges- 
tions. This new day in the calendar is the 
result of interest south of the Mason and 
Dixon line far more than in the north. The 
southern churches are very active in a 
compaign to eliminate the lynching evil. 
With the rapid migration of the negro to 
the industrial cities of the north, a new 


has been set as 


day. songs 
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stage in interracial relations is about to 


begin. 


Dayton Sets up 
a New Cooperation 

With ninety interchurch organizations 
clamoring for support from the churches, 
twelve temperance organizations and twen- 
ty-six social service organizations, the 
churches often feel that raising the sal- 
aries for secretaries is their major occu- 
pation. In Dayton a step has been taken to 
reduce somewhat this enormous overhead, 
The Sunday School association and the 
Dayton Council of Churches have joined 
forces to their natural advantage and profit. 


New York Presbytery 
Sustains Fosdick 


On the demand of Rev. John Robinson 
and others in New York the presbytery 
was recently asked to consider a motion to 
dissolve the relation between First Presby- 
terian church and its “special minister,” 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. Another 
proposal presented to the presbytery was to 
decline henceforth to sanction the idea of 
a “special minister.” The matter was rather 


quickly and quietly disposed of by the 
presbytery refusing to take any action 
whatsoever. Whereupon the Rey. John 


Robinson announced, according to press re- 
ports, that he would leave the Presbyterian 
church and enter the Episcopal church. 
Meanwhile the discussion of the charges in 
the New York press has made First Pres- 
byterian church the most popular place of 
worship in the city. Each Sunday people 
line up outside the doors, hoping for a 
chance to secure standing room. The ves- 
tibules were filled to capacity on Jan. 14, 
when Dr. Fosdick spoke on the spirit of 
Jesus. He asserted that even so orthodox 
a person as John Calvin was charged with 
heresy on account of rejecting the alle- 
gorical method of Bible study. One theo- 
logian of the day declared Calvin should 
he given to the flames while Roman Catho- 
lic theologians called him a Mohammedan. 
However, Dr. Fosdick wants no half-baked 
liberals around. He declared that not ail 
minorities are right. To select a minority 
to travel with requires spiritual discern- 
ment, otherwise one would better walk 
with the majority. 


Dayton Finds Out 
About the Negro 

The religious workers of Cleveland are 
now in possession of a very significant sur- 
vey of the racial situation in Dayton, O. 
About 900 family schedules were secured 
by the cooperation of twenty religious and 
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social agencies cooperating with the Day- 
ton Bureau of Community Service. Of 
these people, 61 per cent are members of 
churches. They pay an average rent of 
$18.62 per month. About 32 per cent of 
the families own their own homes, either 
with or without encumbrance. The survey 
of occupation showed that 67 per cent were 
laborers, housewives, housekeepers or en- 
gaged in domestic work. 
Distinguished 
Rabbi Dies 

Foremost among the rabbies of the lib- 
eral persuasion in this country was Dr. 
Emil G. Hirsch who died recently. He 
sometimes asserted that he should not be 
called a rabbi since he had departed so 
widely from some of the customs of his 
people. For many years in charge of 
Sinai Temple in Chicago, he modified in 
important ways its manners and customs. 
He held public worship on Sunday instead 
of Saturday as is common among the 
Jews. In his public lectures he always 
spoke with appreciation of Jesus though 
holding the view that he was only one of 
a long line of brilliant Jewish teachers. 
Dr. Hirsch was a distinguished scholar and 
Hebraist, being a close friend of President 
William Rainy Harper of the University of 
Chicago during the lifetime of the latter. 
Dr. Hirsch loved his home city of Chi- 
cago and was accustomed to assert, “No- 
where is the freedom of the pulpit more 
pronounced than it is in Chicago.” 


Universalists Attack a 
Common Task with Vigor 

The churches of the Universalist com- 
munion have set for themselves a common 
task during the new year. They propose 
to erect in Washington the Universalist 
National Memorial church and in Japan 
the Perin-Cate House for young men. The 
Washington sanctuary will be a beautiful 
example of New England architecture, 
flanked on either side by an additional 
building to be used for educational and 
for social purposes. The women, the young 
people and the men’s organization called 
the Universalist Comrades, will help in 
raising funds. The house for young men 
in Tokyo will be dedicated to the memory 
of two Universalist missionaries, Dr. Perin 
and Dr. Cate. It will be a building used 
for much the same type of work as the 
Y. M. C. A. buildings in foreign lands. 
When the house is erected it will be placed 
in charge of a native Christian worker by 
the name of Sempo Ito Most of the young 
men housed in Perin-Cate house will be 
students. 
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Atkins brings to all his tasks. 


Pen te 


By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS : 
THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 


A firm grasp on the elemental truths of Christian belief together with an 
unusual ability to interpret everyday experiences in terms of spiritual reality, are 
chief among the outstanding qualities of this volume. 
of the author: “It is a highly disciplined and nobly restrained mind which Dr. 
There is a gritty human quality which prevents his 
being academic, and a sure touch as he moves about the experiences of life.” ($1.50). 


PILGRIMS OF THE LONELY ROAD 


Says The Christian Work: “A very unusual group of studies of the great 
mystics, and shows real insight into the deeper experience of the religious 
life’ ($1.50). Add 8 cts. postage for each book. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 508 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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+ A_ Book of Inspiration, Encouragement and Suggestion 
i 
: Wanted—A Congregation 
“ By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 
Press Opinions of the Book 

b- The Christian Advocate: “The preacher who reads this book will get many valuable 
“ pointers on how to do it; and it is hoped there will be many official members of the 
7 churches who will read the story and be profited thereby, coming away from the 
30 reading wiser, even though sadder, men.” 
— The Continent: ‘In this remarkable story by a minister two college chums and a suc- 
in cessful surgeon help a discouraged preacher to catch the vision that transformed an 
a em.pty church into one crowded to overflowing—that changed a lifeless church into 
- a living church.” 
a The Churchman: “Dr. Douglas gives a realistic story of the transformation of a con- 
“ ventional ministerial career into a vital ministry. He tells the minister that he must 
r. be born again.” 
nt The Christian Endeavor World: “The story is cleverly told. Let us hope that it will 
. put new courage into many a weary pastor.” 
ni- The United Presbyterian: “The problem here presented for consideration is not how 
A to get an audience, but how to get a congregation—a dependable body of Christian 

worshippers.” 


The Presbyterian Banner: “The book is very modern. It deals, not with the mate- 
rials of preaching, but with methods.” 


we The Christian Standard: ‘At the age of forty Rev. D. Preston Blue is discouraged; 
ist he does not know how to secure a large attendance at regular services. By accident 
an he converses with a manufacturer, a physician and an editor. These conversations 
~ brace him up and remake the preacher in him. He at once becomes a man of author- 
= ity and his officers and people respond quickly and with enthusiasm to the propositions 
nal he submits. A great and permanent audience materializes and the preacher is happy.” 
d . 
rs Unity: “The reading of this book is a stimulus and will cause the reader to arise in his 
led own new strength.” 
en Lutheran Church Herald: ‘No preacher, even the most successful, will waste the time 
my he spends in reading the book. But thoughtful laymen also who desire to help their 
we pastors and do their own share toward raising a congregation, will be stimulated by 
the the reading.” 
ds. 
ed The Intelligencer: ‘Dr. Douglas is to be heartily commended for presenting such a 


by ‘way out’ to these who have felt the need of improvement but have hitherto been 
ignorant of a method of relief.” 


The Epworth Era: “The book is constructive. The story shows how the discouraged 
minister crowded his church merely by taking human nature as it is and appealing to 
it, just as Jesus did.” 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty: ‘We do not see how any minister can read the book 


without a genuine and conscientious inventory of himself and his methods.” 


If you are a minister you must have this book. If you are a 
layman, why not buy a copy for your minister and one for 
yourself? 


Price of the book, $1.75 plus 10 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 
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A DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 


PAUL, THE APOCTLE.—The foremost Apostle 
and teacher of the ear’ ehurch. 

He was born at Tarsus in Cilicia, a few years 
after Christ, of a Jewish family which held the 
wrivilege of Roman citizenship; hence, probably, 
fis double name of Saul and Paul. While preparing 
himself as a Rabbi, under Gamaliel at Jerusalem, 
he came in contact with the new Christian move- 
ment, which awakened his violent hostility. After 
the death of Stephen, in which he had some share, 
he was employed by the Jewish council to arrest 
Stephen's followers; but while executing this com- 
mission was converted near Damascus by a vision 
of the risen Christ. He now began a missionary 
career which extended over 30 years, and may be 
divided into four main periods: (1) 3 years in 
Damaseus; (2) 14 years in Syria and Cilicia, with 
Antioch as a center; (3) 7 years in Asia Minor and 
Cireece, with Corinth and Ephesus as the chief 
centers; (4) 5 or 6 years of captivity, first at Caesa- 
rea, then at Rome. He was put to death, perhaps 
in the persecution under Nero in 64 a.p., but more 
probably a year or two earlier, after trial before 
the !mperor's court. Although not the originator 
of the Gentile mission, 
which seems to have begun 


‘ 


RENAN, JOSEPH ERNEST (1823-1892).— 
French theologian and orientalist, educated for the 
R.C. clergy; but his study of philosophy led to his 
renunciation of orders, and his devotion to scholar- 
ship. His literary remains are numerous and im- 

yrtant, the chief being his Life of Jesus, History of 

srael, Future of Science, Studies in Religious History, 
and volumes on the Origins of Christianity. While 
critically rejecting supernatural religion, he was an 
ardent advocate of the esthetic power of religion. 

ROBINSON, JOHN (1575-1625).—Educated at 
Cambridge, associated with the Separatist congre- 
gation at Gainsboro, and later with that at Scroob 
Manor, he with his flock emigrated (1607) to Hol- 
land, disembarking at Amsterdam, from which, 
shortly after, removal was made to Leiden. There 
he became the staunch defender of Calvinism, and 
the leading counsellor of the Pilgrims in their 
American adventure. Large hearted and sound in 
judgment, he more than any other man placed the 
imprint of his personality on the Pilgrim group. 
He died in Holland before he was able to carry out 
his plan of joining the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock. 
His works (reprint by Ashton, 1851), cover doc- 

trine, church polity, and 





ntaneously, Paul was 
its most zealous and suc- 
cessful agent. It was 


chiefly through him that 
Christianity shook off the 


ers of the Jewish law, and morals. 


and that it became a 
world-wide, instead of a 
mere local movement 
epistles which he 
wrote in the course of his 
missionary Jabors took 
their place, almost from 
beginning, as the clas- 
al expositions of the 
Christian faith. In his 
character, which stands 
out clearly in his writings, 
Paul was passionate and 
impervious, but full of 
human sympathy. Prac 
‘al sagacity, intellectual 


Hegel, Kant, etc. 





Biographical articles are limited to 
persons especially significant in religion 


Space does not permit of showing 
examples of the lengthier treatment given 
to such figures as Augustine, Origen, 
Confucius, Mohammed, Luther, Calvin, 


These biographical articles will enable 
you to ‘‘place” the man that you are 
looking up and the main events in his 
life and career. Three times out of four 
this is all you desire. 


essays on moral themes. 

ROYCE, JOSIAH 
(1855-1916). — American 
philosopher, who occu- 
pied the chair in history 
of philosophy at Harvard. 
He was an_ influential 
defender of absolute ideal- 
ism and contributed to 
the philosophy of religion 
from that point of view, 
but with constant em- 
phasis upon social and 
ethical considerations. He 
ultimately formulated his 
ideal of life in his Phil- 
osophy of Loyalty, and 
interpreted Christianity as 
the religion of ‘loyalty to 
the Beloved Community.” 

SABATIER, LOUIS 
AUGUSTE (i839-1901). 
—French Protestant phil- 








foree and mystical feeling 
were all blended in his 
rich and many-sided nature. As a theologian he re- 
east the primitive Christian tradition in terms of rab- 
binical and Hellenistic speculation. But his theol- 
ogv is above all the transcript of a profound and 

‘tense religious experience, and this has been the 

ret. of its enduring influence and value. 

PELAGIUS (ca. 360-420).—Christian monk and 
theologian, who, according to tradition, was born 
in Britain. Hespent most of his life in the Mediter- 
ranean world. He was in Rome 405-410, then a 
short tume in Africa, whence he went to Palestine 
where he remained some years. He was opposed 
to the Augustinian doctrine of total depravity, his 
maxim being “If I ought, I ean.” 

RAMANANDA.—An important leader of the 
Ramaite movement in India during the 15th Cen- 
tury. He threw his influence on the side of ten- 
dencies at work to bring a theistic religion of salva- 
tion to the common people, emphasizing the personal 
vod, Ram (Vishnu), rather than monism, using the 
vernacular Hindi rather than the Sanskrit, relaxing 
the rigid rules regarding food, extending the free 
fellowship of the sect to all classes of people who 
sought salvation regardless of caste. Through his 
great disciples and their followers he has exerted a 
vast influence in India. Kabir, Nanak, Tulsi Das 
are his spiritual heirs. 


osopher and theologian; 
taught in Strassburg until 
the German conquest of Alsace, then in the Protes- 
tant theological schools of Paris. He advocated a 
liberal type of theology, showing the influence of 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl. Hus best known works 
are Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, and Religions 
of Authority and the Religon of the Spirit. 

SANDAY, WILLIAM (1844-1921).—Noted An- 
glican scholar, Canon at Christ Church College, 
Oxford. His fame lay in the realm of New Testa- 
ment scholarship. His most important works were 
The Gospels in the Second Century, his Bampton 
lectures on Inspiration, and his Commentary on 
Romans. 

SCHWEITZER, ALEXANDER (1808-1888) .— 
Influential Swiss pastor and professor at Zurich. 
He was a devoted follower of Schleiermacher (q.v.) 
and brought to the elaboration of Reformed the- 
ology the principles which Schleiermacher had set 
forth. His system is one of the most imposing 
achievements of the 19th Century in its confident 
use of speculative philosophy combined with a pro- 
found appreciation of the close relationship between 
theology and the practical needs of the church. 

ALBERT OF PRUSSIA.—First duke of Prussia, 
1490-1568; a frieid of Luther and Melanchthon 
and a supporter of the Reformation in Germany; 
founder of the Prussian national church. 
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“IT’S REALLY MARVELOUS TO HAVE ALL THIS 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE CONDENSED IN A SINGLE 
BOOK RIGHT AT MY ELBOW” 


So spoke a clergyman of wide experience and scholarly 
training concerning the great volume, 


A DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 


Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS and GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
This is a new book which every thoughtful or studious person 
must have. It is a whole religious library in one book—the 
product of a hundred authorita- 
Do You Know— tive scholars—clear, compact, 


accurate, authentic. 





The facts as to the historicity 


of Christ? This book is now going to 
What made the Mohammedan . : 

i “That the oo the library tables of all leading 
medan is an offshoot of the ministers, bishops and laymen 


Christian religion? 
Wie Dutton Gove Bas who want to know and who 


dhism out of India? must know. 
That the Roman religion last- 
ed twelve hundred years? 


The relative influence of John 


Hus, Wycklif and Lather? Voices of Approval from All Quarters 


The history of the idea of 











a a : The New York Christian Advocate: “Useful, especially because of its 
ar — Aguinn Ca up-to-dateness and non-technical treatment of words and subjects.” 

The origin and development of The Presbyterian: “It is more than a dictionary; rather an encyclo- 
Hedonism? ' pedia.” 
ie - Oe Cote ot Memsmareet The Baptist: “A convenient one-volume dictionary likely to be used by 
had ‘higher A 4 rooted Am its possessor more than many-volumed encyclopedias.” a 
men of today? The Continent: “Convenient, compact, dependable. 

_ That the Immaculate Concep- The Christian Work: “The appearance of this volume is a notable 
ooe4 was promulgated in oun” 

What is Jewish Christianity? Religious Education: “A book quite indispensable to the private library 


of every minister, student and teacher of religion.” 
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HE DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS sets forth in compact form the P The 
results of modern study in the psychology of religion, the history of religions, Christian 


both primitive and developed, the present status of religious life in America, Europe y, Century, 
and the most important mission fields, and the important phases of Christian be- / 508 Sout! 
lief and practice. It also covers both social and individual ethics. All sub- J Dearborn St. 
jects of importance in the field of religion and ethics are discussed. / Chicago, IL 
About one hundred scholars have cooperated with the editors, including - , 
ot . . ‘ . ° “ "lease send me a co ° 
well-known specialists in their respective fields. The articles are written 3 the Dictionary of Religion 
historically, objectively, without speculation or propaganda, and in and Ethics at once and charge 
so far as possible by those most in sympathy with their subjects. ~ oan” haga ie a ae 
Not only should every minister possess this book; every Sun- > days. 


day school teacher, every Bible student who takes his study 
seriously, should have it at his elbow. It is without doubt 
the most useful one-volume dictionary of religion published 


/ The book to be sent to 


. 4 St 1. bc vanes nid oeGasdumieesanwtiasaaeel 

in decades. Do not neglect to send in your order today. ST 
OI ans iain hindi dlcinaiieiil —_— 
Price of Book $8.00 Plus 20 Cents Postage if RT NOTE Se MT 
The Christian Century Press 4 tisiidnn minh acetiaibibcenemtetsewkssteassnahadee 


508 South Dearborn St., Chicago / 
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4 Few More Orphans Make Triumphal Entry into the Near East 
Relief Orphanage Through American Generosity. 


What Is Being Done What You Can Do. 


64,107 children being cared for in 


124 orphanages, and more than 
50,000 others fed one meal a day. 
20,000 children in orphanages in Turkish territory have 
recently been moved to places of safety. 
87,000 people are receiving training in the trades at 
18 industrial centers. 
44 hospitals are conducted and 
59 clinics or relief stations with 
148,728 patients monthly. 
16 homes have been established. for women rescued 
from harems. 
118,000 acres of land are under Near East control by Gov- 
ernment grant for agricultural training, and for 


You can help, and every American ought to help. 
No other country is in a position to give much to 
rescue these ancient Christian races from exter- 
mination. To America alone can these people 
look for relief. 


1.000.000 lives have been saved, it is estimated, by the work 


of Near East Relief since it was organized in 
1915, the date of the first recent Armenian mas- 
sacres. 


1,250,000 refugees are now fleeing for their lives. Another 


1,250,000 are in imminent peril, and may be compelled to 


croy evacuate their homes. 
Ss. 


tons of food, clothing and supplies were sent last 
year, valued at 


$5 a month saves a child. 
in money has been raised to date for food, cloth- 
ing and supplies. 
300 American Relief workers are engaged, part of 
them volunteering their services. 


Remember February Fourth! 

February fourth is suggsted by the Disciples Advisory Committee as a Field Day on which 
the churches and Sunday schools may simultaneously make an adequate presentation of Near East 
Relief and receive offerings. This date need not be observed by churches and schools engaging 
in a community campaign on another date. 


$60 will maintain it a year. 


Fill in the pledge below and mail with your check to the Near East Relief, 151 5th Ave., New York. 


, $ cash gift 
Near East Relief : : ‘- | $25 per month 





For one year (unless 
cancelled) | will give 
per month the amount 


checked (X) herewith. 






































